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SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


THE Catholic politicians in the Congress at Liege during the 
last days of September, endeavoring to find some remedy for 
the evils of society, held out Catholic faith and practice as 
the unerring guides for solving the social problems. After the 
reading of a brief of Leo XIII., in which the pope referred 
to the Christian lessons to be found in his encyclicals disclos- 
ing the foundation of true social philosophy, the local bishop 
developed the subject in the same direction. He spoke of the 
excessive luxuriousness of living and desire for pleasure and 
amusement among the educated and wealthier classes, the mis- 
chief arising from which is increased enormously by the sel- 
fishness, the indifference for others, and the greed of wealth 
rampant among the upper and middle ranks: 


“These things provoke naturally the envy or hatred of those who are 
dependent; they diminish the means available for benevolent and useful 
objects ; and, what is worst of all, the evil example from above works the 
demoralization and corruption of the lower classes.” 


The bishop dwelt on the obvious elementary duties imposed 
by the profession of Christianity. The church wasa great society, 
and all were bound to take an interest in it, and to help what was 
of advantage for their parish, their province, and their country. 
He exhorted his hearers to support Catholic associations, espe- 
cially the Society of St. Vincent de Paul ; to do allin their power 
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to secure Catholic education in all its branches, for the Christian 
education of the young was the first step to restore a Christian 
life. 

M. Woeste, an ex-cabinet minister of Belgium, professed his 
belief that no genuine solution of “social problems’’ could be 
found outside of Catholic principles, and declared his approval 
of “arbitration committees” between employers and workmen, 
adding that he would prefer to see a little more of individual 
action, and referred earnestly to the idle, aimless life of the un- 
employed educated youth of the day. 

The resolutions adopted were very practical. Agricultural 
societies are to be set up to promote friendly relations between 
land-owners and tenants, and to raise the condition of the agricul- 
tural laborer ; people’s banks are recommended ; the observance 
of the Sunday is to be promoted, and public works on that day 
to be stopped; mutual benefit and insurance societies are to be 
encouraged, which would assist men in illness, procure them 
employment, and aid them when out of work. The Bishop of 
Treves expressed himself decidedly in favor of the restoration of 
guilds or trade-societies, but in a way adapted to the conditions 
of our time, and leaving ample liberty for individual action. Re- 
solutions were also passed demanding protection for the morality 
of girls and women employed in workshops and manufactories, 
and also the institution of schools for the children of workmen. 

The Liege Congress took these topics for discussion on ac- 
count of the fearful riots which had recently burst forth in differ- 
ent parts of Belgium, the most thickly-settled country in Christen- 
dom. The members of the Congress admitted that there was not 
only a great deal of impiety and vice amongst the working-classes 
(so-called), but that their condition was so hard, and they were 
so pressed for the very means of existence, that it was no wonder 
they broke out, and that unless something was done, and that at 
once, asocial earthquake might be expected, and “to-morrow it 
would be too late.” As similar symptoms even in our own thinly- 
settled country betoken like causes for discontent, it behooves us 
to consider what may and must be done for the “ working people.” 
Even self-interest binds us to this, for, to use a colloquial meta- 
phor, “ we are all in the same boat,” and if the sailors get mad 
and make a hole in the ship’s bottom or set her on fire, down we 
all go. Hence we must see that the men before the mast are 
properly fed and well treated. 

But “here’s the rub.” The Declaration of Independence 
says, and says truly, that we are “created free and equal,” which 
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is commonly interpreted to mean that we “are all free and 
equal”; and, indeed, as the law views us, so we are. Every man 
has but one vote, and manhood (as distinguished from property 
and from womanhood) is the only requisite for suffrage in the 
citizen. Now, one feels delicate about taking care of his “ equals,” 
just as the equals feel delicate, even rebellious, at the idea of 
being taken care of. Hence our equality forces us apart. The 
mistress of the house dare not suggest to her “help” a less ex- 
pensive attire, because the latter will at once assert her right to 
dress as well as any one else; and the tramp asks us for a loan 
instead of an alms, at once reminding us of the propriety of get- 
ting security before we pass over the money. Now, as self- 
defence and the law will tax us to support the servant-girl and 
the tramp when their extravagance and their idleness cause them 
to break down and enter the almshouse, it would seem but just 
that we should be enabled to prevent their reaching that state of 
dependence (on us) by forcing them to dress according to their 
means and to work while their health allows. But no. “ This is 
afree country. Paternal government is not desired. Let every 
one do as he pleases and take the consequences.” Yes; but the 
sober, industrious people must pay for these same consequences. 
This same spirit of personal freedom and equality, and the 
peculiarities of our political system, are often exemplified in this 
manner: Here is a man, with a wife and children, who spends all 
his money for drink, most of his time in saloons, and comes home 
for no other purpose than to reproduce his own beastly image in 
other and yet other subjects. The superintendent of the alms- 
house is a political officer; he gives the “ relief” at his discretion. 
The priest and the Society of St. Vincent de Paul provide 
flour and meal for the ever-increasing mouths of the undesirable 
family. But why not put the axe to the root? Why not place 
this worthless man, this enemy of society, in jail, and thus pre- 
vent his begetting any more images of his disordered self, and 
compel him to work for the maintenance of those already gene- 
rated? You can’t. He’s a voter; and, besides, you'll be con- 
sidered “too hard on the poor.” The difficulty is shown in 
another example. You see many people out of work, many on 
the list of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, and you say: “I have 
a hill in that field that might be better in the hollow. I don’t 
care particularly about it, but I will give these poor men fifty 
cents a day and let them dig away at it ; it is better than to have 
them getting flour and meal in alms, and it will save them from 
the dangers of idleness until spring opens.” ‘“ What! he offers us 
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fifty cents a day! No, sir.” “ But this is not regular work; it is 
an alms.” “It makes no difference. I’ll not work, nor will I allow 
any man to work, at such rates. I’ll never work for fifty cents a 
day. I’d rather starve.” And if you let him starve he’ll break 
out into riot and burn the town, and thus make work at full 
wages. So, in order not to interfere with his ideas of indepen- 
dence, you must let him remain idle and his family suffer, un- 
less you are willing to smuggle the flour and meat secretly into 
his house while he is away at the saloon running up a bill for 
whiskey, or on the corner talking politics. Let us give another 
example: In a remote country district, after the first snow in the 
year 1886, comes along what is known as a tramp. “ Father, 
would you have a pair of boots? These I have are ’most worn 
out, and my feet are nearly on the ground with them.” “No, 
I have no boots; but wouldn’t you like to earna pair? We are 
husking corn now. I’ll give you board, lodging, and forty 
cents a day.” “No, father. I'll not be like one of them 
Italians that are ruining this country. I belong to the Knights 
of Labor, and can’t work for nothing.” “Very well. Good- 
day!” Was this a true Knight of Labor? Should we pension 
such men during the winter, or provide work for them at a 
high rate of wages, and tax the community proportionately? 
According to ordinary thinkers we should provide work for 
them, if they cannot, on account of exceptionally hard times, 
tide over the winter—for it were not well to relieve them of 
the burden of caring for themselves; but the rate of wages should 
be proportioned to the need and value of the work proposed. 
And then we should legislate in such a way that the whiskey- 
business, gambling-saloons, and such institutions shall not exhaust 
the pockets of the laborers and force the community to the alter- 
native of suffering riot and arson or else of providing employ- 
ment. 

Do we, then, claim that they are wrong who hold that the 
poor should be supported by the community? By no means. 
Else we would have to condemn all our public institutions of 
benevolence, our almshouses, hospitals, orphanages, etc. Only 
we do not say that justice, as the word is commonly understood, 
obliges us to maintain such institutions. It is charity. Hence 
the expression used of these establishments in New York: “ Puéd- 
lic Charities and Correction.” Does it make the obligation less 
that it should arise from charity and not from justice? Not at 
all. For the same God that imprinted the law of justice on his 
tablets and in our hearts said to all: “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
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bor as thyself.” But the “quality of mercy is not strained,” and 
so neither is charity to be exercised with the same machinery 
as justice, but belongs properly to the individual; and it is a 
sad commentary on modern society in England and the United 
States that the government is forced to assume the duty of the 
private citizen and tax him for its fulfilment. If we were all 
Catholics this would not be the case. We are wanting in our 
duty, and lose the great privilege and merit of God-like’ bro- 
therly love, when we merely pay our percentage of tax, leave 
the poor to the politically-installed functionary, and never go to 
“feed the hungry,” to “visit the sick,” or to “bury the dead” 
ourselves. But the individual here has and does neglect the duty 
of charity or love, and therefore rightly does the state with its 
Christian traditions force him by taxation to provide for his in- 
firm and disabled and helpless brethren. 

Another difficulty in the way of solving our problem by pri- 
vate charity is this: Respectable people—that is, people worthy 
of respect—like to be independent. This laudable, God-given 
feeling relieves society immensely, as it throws every family and 
individual more or less on himself; for there is scarce any one who 
can bear to be called a dependant, much less a beggar. On the 
other hand, it is inconvenient when we wish to economize in the 
care of the poor, because no individual wants to go into the alms- 
house, nor even to room with another acknowledged dependant, 
and every family wants to have its own privacy and “ decency” 
preserved, or else will not accept alms at all. All this is intensi- 
fied in our democratic system, where on election-day the voters 
are sought even in the poor-houses and brought in carriages, to 
exert the same weight in the fate of the country as the richest 
man in it by casting their ballots. Then, again, people want self- 
government, and will not be content with beautiful homes, good 
wages, libraries, cleanliness, and peace, unless they have a per- 
sonal influence in providing and regulating all these things. 
Witness the Pullman City experiment near Chicago, and its not 
unexpected failure. The writer knows an almshouse one of the 
rules of which obliged the inmates to bathe every two weeks. 
The result was cleanliness and health, but the result was also to 
increase the hatred of the poor for the institution. A railroad 
laborer, injured by a blast, was brought to a clean, comfortable, 
cosey hospital, where he was tended by kind, womanly hands, and 
treated by the best physicians, all purely for Christ’s sake. He 
stood it for a few weeks, but at length requested the doctors to 
discharge him. It was the middle of winter. “Give me a bottle 
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of that liniment,” he said, “and let me go. I’ll rub it on myself 
in the shanties.” And to the comfortless shanties he went, this 
wifeless, childless, homeless man—doubtless because he felt more 
independent there, and freedom was dearer than food, cleanliness, 
and warmth. 

Yet another difficulty: While the poor, like the rich—and, in- 
deed, more than they—love liberty, they are quite as gregarious 
in their inclinations and habits. Hence poor people want to live 
not only near each other, but actually with each other. The lack 
of education, culture, and wealth, with all the surroundings these 
united can command, renders the poor laborer more dependent 
on the society of his fellows for that genial companionship and 
sympathy for whose absence nothing can entirely compensate. 
Therefore it is that the poor congregate and crowd and “pile” 
into the great cities, and cling ever closer to the city’s heart, as if 
loath to lose the enjoyment of the strong life-pulses that beat 
there, anxious to be in the very head and front of every social, 
human movement. The equal rights of all have been, in theory 
at least, recognized in the greater part of our territory; but the 
trouble is either that all are not equal themselves, or else that 
their instincts and prejudices and preferences drive them to 
house like bees. It is getting to be in Chicago, a prairie city, 
very much as it is in New York. Why live a hireling’s life in 
any city when one may easily become an independent farmer on 
the broad bosom of Illinois or Minnesota? Does the reader know 
how many families the enthusiasm of Bishop Ireland and the elo- 
quence of Bishop Spalding induced to leave the loathsome tene- 
ments of New York and accept the sweet air, the rich land and 
comfortable homesteads of the West, offered almost as a gift? 
We doubt if they made one single convert in the metropolis for 
every time they jointly occupied the platform or the sanctuary. 
No tenements! Is the reader aware that since the establishment 
of rapid transit it has become easy for multitudes to own their 
own homes outside of New York, on Long Island or in West- 
chester or New Jersey? Yet how hard it is to persuade them to 
abandon the wearing, nerve-destroying noise and the unhealthy 
stench of the great city, and lead a healthy, quiet, natural, and 
virtuous life in the near suburbs! What is the use of speculating 
without taking account of human nature? There was a time, 
and that not long past, when it was the poor who were called ig- 
norant, and even senseless—and perhaps rightly—for swarming 
into tenements. But now the rich even, and the very rich, are 
guilty of the same folly, and even ina far greater degree; for 
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whereas the houses in Mott street seldom reach seven stories, the 
“apartments” on our finest avenues run up to eleven or more. 
And these families pay a higher rent for one single flat in such a 
dwelling than would, and sometimes actually did, obtain them a 
beautiful mansion with several acres of garden and meadow out 
in God’s country. And it is true of these latter-day abominations 
called “apartment-houses” that they also are injurious to the 
physical and moral health of the race ; in many cases are in fact, 
or soon will be, reeking pest-hills, which will gradually work the 
ruin of their occupants and reduce their physique and their 
morale to the level of that Paris whence their idea has been taken. 
“Let us take a walk out in the fields,” said Boswell. “Oh, hang 
the fields!” replied the doctor. “Let us take a walk down Fleet 
street! One field is like another field.” It is useless, then, to 
blame the poor for preferring the cities; the rich do likewise. 
Nay, even with the educated and refined the passion for living 
in the midst of society is so strong that, amongst the clergy, a 
country mission will be accepted willingly only by the philoso- 
pher or the saint. Now, where people will crowd in this manner 
it is inevitable that sickness, intemperance and other vices, pov- 
erty, filth, and death shall prevail, and to such an extent that it is 
simply impossible to reduce these evils to natural limits. The 
exercise of charity thus becomes immensely more difficult than it 
would be if the population were more scattered. But what rem- 
edy is there? Legislation forbidding crowding can do a great 
deal. Why doesn’t it? We shall see later on. 

Another reason why it is hard to help the needy is because so 
many are in want by no one’s fault but their own. One-half the 
race lives off the other half; or perhaps it would be truer to say 
two-thirds of the race live upon the remaining third. 

We maintain that if the poor would only practise temperance 
they would in a multitude of cases infallibly rise out of, or escape 
falling into, poverty. Why? The answer is in the statistics of 
the saloon business. Further, because the rich would find a 
motive of natural attraction, in addition to the divine command 
enjoining brotherly love, if the poor were blameless for their 
misery, and it would be not only easier but delightful to help 
the needy. Every one knows that “decent” poor people find 
friends in their distress. If they sometimes do not it is because 
they are hidden in a repulsive crowd, or because the presump- 
tion is that their condition is accompanied by filth, profanity, and 
intemperance—that is to say, that they are not “decent,” and it 
would require the love of St. Vincent de Paul to draw near and 
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help them. Howthen? Do we insist that the poor shall prac- 
tise the four cardinal virtues before they may be helped? No. 
We must help them, such as they are. 

Here comes in the need of those Christian principles ad- 
vanced in the Congress of Liege, and by which alone is temporal 
well-being equally with eternal happiness to be gained. Let 
these but prevail and every one will take an interest in his bro- 
ther, for we would be all brethren, children of one Father, who 
would have us love one another and will ask each: “ Where is 
thy brother?” And this is natural as well as positive law. 
Like loves like. Men are naturally beneficent, and it is only 
because they fear theft, or dislike filth, or hate drunkenness, or 
fear strife that they avoid each other’s company; and we think 
that the rich man would be quite willing, as a rule, to “ consider 
the poor,” if both he and his poorer brother were honest, sober, 
neat, and peaceable. 

Having so far looked over the field of private effort for the so- 
lution of the social problem, we are now to consider that which 
is public. We have said that legislation might do something to 
remove or remedy some of those circumstances which make the 
exercise of charity difficult. Yes, the government might order 
at least the worst of those huge tenements to be removed, and 
forbid more than a certain number of people to live under one 
roof. Why doesn’t it? Because the people don’t want it. But 
the tenements are destroying their occupants. There are only 
two ways of remedying that: either persuade the voters of the 
evil and let them elect men pledged to reform it, or else—call in 
Bismarck. But you can’t do the former; then you must put up 
with the evil. Weare bound to practise charity anyhow, and 
if we changed our form of government we might indeed get rid 
of the tenements and run splendid boulevards over their ruins, 
but you would have the tyrant and the standing army eating up 
your people instead. So the young men won't be sober, and will 
spend their wages in vice and folly instead of laying in a stock of 
good health and morals, and making to themselves a comfortable 
home for a long and happy life. Persuade them to vote for 
honest officials who will make and enforce good municipal laws, 
or else abandon your democracy and let Draco rule and devour 
us. So the remedy is in a great measure in the hands of the 
people after all? Certainly it is. If they want the crowded tene- 
ments abolished next year let them elect men pledged to this. If 
they want to get rid of the occasion of sin which they are un- 
able to resist, let them vote for local option and then sweep 
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away the saloons. But this, you say, they will never do. Very 
well, then. You can’t remedy their ills by any artificial arrange- 
ment: there is no use of taking quinine while the green, stagnant 
pond is still behind the house. 

But before adverting further to the means whereby the duty 
and practice of charity may possibly be facilitated, we would 
again insist on the fact that the voters can, if they will, bring 
about some necessary reforms which we ourselves, brought up 
in New York, know well the need of. They can have play- 
grounds for the children. It is merely absurd to answer by 
pointing to the meadows in Central Park when you consider 
the size of the city and the number of young Manhattanese who 
have the desire and the right to play base-ball. So they can 
have a dozen more free baths for every one they now have. 
Even these are a great improvement on the state of things in the 
writer’s boyhood, when we got a swim at the risk of imprison- 
ment, and washed ourselves at the imminent peril of a clubbing 
from a guardian of the peace (bless the mark!), or pitched our ball 
in mortal terror among the logs in Webb’s shipyard. They can 
prevent that special legislation which makes over to the owners 
of the Hudson’s lovely banks the ownership also of the river-bot- 
tom, so that no one dare anchor anywhere above low-water mark 
without the consent of the riparians. We will not discuss the 
strict justice of such a law, but surely it appears uncharitable— 
something like various practices prevalent in that woebegone 
country, Ireland. So, too, the Hudson is intended by God for 
men to drink of, to sail on, to admire, and to bathe in. Hence 
they should have frequent and free access to its waters, and not 
be forced to walk six miles for a lane leading down to it, nor ask 
permission of some proprietor—who perhaps never bathes except 
at Newport or in his own mansion—before they can enjoy their 
rightful prerogative. 

We know a small city with a beautiful and well-stocked read- 
ing-room maintained by taxation, a delightful place to spend a 
couple of hours, especially of a winter’s night. Now, the library 
is closed punctually at eight o’clock in the evening, precisely at 
the hour when it would be useful to those who need it most, as 
they have no such resources at home, and must either accept the 
alms of the Y. M. C. Association, instead of enjoying what they 
are taxed for, or else go and stay, at more or less expense, amid 
the smoke and profane vulgarity and temptation of the saloon. 

Why don’t the voters remedy these things? We did not see 
our way clearly to follow the now famous “sixty-eight thou- 
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sand” of New York's last election; but it is a consolation to know 
that sixty-eight thousand men had the courage to give up the 
“two dollars a head” that it is said they usually get for their 
votes, and follow their own judgment at the ballot-box at least 
once. It is a good sign, if democracy be indeed a stable and 
reliable system of government. The people generally are mon- 
archists in practice, though democrats in theory, and follow a 
“boss” as they used to follow a king. Or else, like children, 
they want to eat their cake and have it at the same time; sell 
their sacred right of voting, and then complain because they 
are deprived of its proper fruit. They remind us of a man we 
met in California who was shouting, ‘‘ The Chinese must go!” 
“Why don’t you begin here?” we said. “ Here are five Chinese 
laundrymen in a village of one hundred and fifty inhabitants, and 
not a single family, of a surety, that did not do its own wash- 
ing before the Chinese came. Why not wear your shirts for a 
month, as you did formerly, or let your women-folk do the 
washing just for four weeks, as they used to? Or else pay the 
rent of the store occupied by the Asiatics for a few weeks, and 
so force them to go.” “No,” he said, “the people won’t do 
that. They want the government to put them out.” There it 
is again. They want to pass for self-governors, and are proud 
of the name of democrat; yet they throw the care and respon- 
sibility on the shoulders of whoever has ability and the decision 
to seize and play the part of father, master, boss, or king. 
However, even if we all cast our votes conscientiously, honor- 
ably, judiciously, and properly, there will be always room for the 
exercise of charity—that is, of brotherly love. The curse is upon 
us, the curse of original sin, and therefore there will be actual sin 
and its consequences—poverty, disease, filth, insanity, crime—in 
the world. While the publicist is training the voters to correct 
some of the social wrongs by the ballot, why can’t the well-to- 
do, God-fearing, man-loving Christians unite in organizing and 
systematizing and developing the ever-needful work of charity ? 
Christians, say we? Nay, why not unite the Jew and the Samari- 
tan, the Catholic and the infidel, in this virtue? Are we afraid of 
losing faith by practising charity? Or do some of our readers 
think, perhaps, that it would be a communicatio in sacris, and 
therefore forbidden? It does not appear so to us, nor, apparent- 
ly, to that apostolic man, the Archbishop of Westminster, who 
joins hand and word and purse with every one who is engaged 
in works of beneficence. As yet we Catholics have hung back 
from aiding in the collections of Hospital Sunday. Why? Is it 
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because our people don’t avail themselves of the good results? 
Everybody knows that as we have most of the poor, so a great 
share of this alms is bestowed on our members. Or is it that, be- 
ing mainly composed of the poorer classes of society, we do not 
feel called on to contribute? Yet we build fine churches and 
splendid hospitals and asylums of our own. The writer may be 
mistaken, but that policy strikes him as narrow, false, and in- 
jurious which prevents us from joining our fellow-citizens in any 
movement that is really good, even though the direction of it 
be not placed in our control. What is the cause of this holding 
back? and is it really to the greater glory of God and our neigh- 
bor’s good? 

Now, suppose that the priest and the Levite in the parable had 
said: “ We have no means, and cannot undertake to provide for 
that poor man; but as you, good Samaritan, are rich and willing 
to do it, permit us to offer our little contribution also, because he, 
being a Jew, is even more our brother than yours; in any case 
charity binds all of us together.” Do you think Jesus Christ 
would have blamed them or allowed them: to fall into temptation 
or lose their faith in his true church for such co-operation? 
What are we afraid of, then, or what prevents us from uniting 
with our fellow-citizens in every good work? Enlightened co- 
operation in public charity will not only save us from the re- 
proach of incivism, which will, until it is removed, be an almost 
insuperable obstacle to the conversion of our country, but it will 
tend to bring the guidance of every good work under the high- 
est principles. Far from us any selfish motive, but we know a 
priest who joined, as far as he might laudably, with one of those 
“charity organization societies,” and who in a very brief time 
became one of its chief officers, although the other members 
were exclusively non-Catholic. For those people know that the 
church is the best manager of such institutions. As a Protestant 
preacher said to us: “ We are only copying your Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul.” But we cannot expect them to come and beg 
us to organize and take them under our direction. We ought to 
be very grateful for the Christian spirit that prevails, and that 
shows itself in those various societies for the diffusion of benefi- 
cence, the suppression of vice, the prevention of cruelty, the pro- 
motion of temperance; and if we do not misinterpret the words 
of Leo XIII. in his encyclical of November 1, 1885, our joining in 
such movements is in harmony with his advice to “take part in 
public affairs, . . . not in order to approve what is not right, . . . 
but to change it into sound and true provision for the public 
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good, having a fixed determination to infuse into all the veins of 
the state, as most wholesome sap and blood, the wisdom and vir- 
tue of the Catholic religion.” 

Our space is already outrun, and we have only broached these 
vast and deep and difficult yet vitally interesting subjects, but are 
glad of a chance to urge on their study that they may be pursued 
to a successful issue, so that our progress may be real and sound. 
The best country for the poor man is the country where he is 
least likely to starve to death. Even the France and Italy of to- 
day are, by this criterion, superior to England and the United 
States. Let us do our duty at the polls, and we will save demo- 
cratic institutions from disgrace and from the sneers of titled 
aristocrats and kings. Let us join hands with all our fellow-citi- 
zens to practise the divine virtue of charity. So shall we be 
free indeed, because God’s truth shall be practised amongst us 
and shall make us free; so shall all nations acknowledge that 
Liberty hath indeed enlightened and elevated us, and the more 
easily and speedily shall she then proceed on her mission of 
“Enlightening the World.” 





ANATOMY OF SELFISHNESS. 


SELFISHNESS is the world’s master-sin. Using the word 
“sin”’ in its colloquial sense, apart from its theological bearings, 
selfishness is the fons et origo of all the evils which are commonly 
called social. Nay, selfishness is the cause of most of the vices 
of men’s lives, of their own lives and of the lives of those who 
know them. Is this going too far? Not one inch. Let us con- 
sider selfishness in its effects on a man’s self, as well as in its 
effects upon others. 

Selfishness is the preference of a man’s weaker disposition to 
such as is stronger or more pure. It is the choosing, perhaps 
listlessly or half-consciously, what occasions him least trouble, 
most pleasure. It is the putting aside such suggestions of force 
as come from what is nobler in nature, and the heeding only such 
impulses as say, “ Ah! this will be agreeable; this will get rid of 
that bore.’’ Carry out this disposition to its full behest ; spread 
it over a lifetime—over seventy years; permit it to comprehend 
the two spheres of human action commonly known as the “ natu- 
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ral” and the “ spiritual,’”’ and you have the disease which blasts 
the whole of a career and nips every perfection in the bud. It 
will be well to avoid in the present paper any allusion to “the 
supernatural virtues,” because the present writer, being a lay- 
man, has no pretension, no fitness, to speak of high matters which 
are beyond him. It is asa man of the world he would speak of 
selfishness; and a man of the world knows what it is. Selfishness 
corrodes every heart. There is but the question of the degree. 
More or less, a than is-only half of himself, because the whole of 
a man’s self ought to include every relation towards those who 
are brought into contact with him. No Ego can be complete in 
itself. Ego is only fractional or relative. A man who is “ wrap- 
ped up in himself” is not a whole but a part. It is said of water 
that it is formed of rounded particles, and that its unity is the 
harmony of its innumerableness. Its rushing music is only the 
voice of myriad embraces ; its sweeping waves are the one mo- 
tion of all the atoms. Water is, therefore, a symbol of social 
unity. How very unlike to society! Human Egos, when rub- 
bing together like mites of water, make anything but a sea of one 
idea. Indeed, mind—the human Ego—by some inscrutable mys- 
tery, cannot intuitively apprehend other Egos. It can only ap- 
prehend them by great effort. For example, two persons pass 
each other in the street; possibly they may be strangers, per- 
haps acquaintances. They are endowed with like capacities, like 
affections. They have everything in common but one thing, 
and that one thing happens to be self. One of the two persons 
is perhaps intent on his own enjoyment; serenely comfortable 
in the assurance of his own income; or mightily wrapped in 
some passion of self-indulgence, to which he is about to give full 
swing. The other person, perhaps superior in disposition and 
also in the merit of his career, is full of sadness from some little 
common want which the happy person could supply to him with- 
out effort. Yet the happy person passes the unhappy person in 
the street, without knowing, without so much even as suspect- 
ing, that the unhappy person would envy him his superiority ; 
or, if he does suspect it, is not in the least degree disturbed by 
the thought that his own Ego is the happier. Now, morally this 
cannot be said to be culpable, for the simple reason that it is quite 
unavoidable. It only shows how very small is the human Ego. 
Naturalists tell us that there are some creatures of the “ instinct- 
world ” (“reason ’’ is assumed to be man’s monopoly) which in- 
tuitively apprehend each other’s moods; so that if one instinct- 
stranger meet another .instinct-stranger he or she shows both 
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knowledge and sympathy. Such instinct is a bit bigger than 
human reason! Not one man ina hundred busies himself for a 
moment in the interior longings of a perfect’ stranger. How 
should he, it may be asked, seeing that from morning to night 
he might have to busy himself a million times? This is true; 
yet there is a something which is humiliating in such oneness of 
the individual career. If I am so one that I can pass by a hun- 
dred men, all of whom are less happy than myself, yet can pass 
them so serenely, so opaquely as to be either unconscious of or 
indifferent to their sufferings, I cannot feel proud of my sympa- 
thetic capacity, which is locked up in my own Number One. 
A fortiori, if | know another’s sufferings and have it in my 
power to lessen them, vet am too lazy, too feeble in inward ac- 
tion to put myself out of the way to do good, I cannot regard 
myself as a superior being—superior to those little insects who 
have sympathy. St. Paul says (and it sounds like a bitter sar- 
casm): “ We are every one members one of another”; and 
again: “If one member suffer, all the members suffer with it.” 
This might be rendered, in the modern-world sense: “ We are 
members only of our immediate surroundings; and if any mem- 
ber suffer who is not allied to me by interest, I really cannot suf- 
fer with him, nor even feel with him.” Indeed, it is not too much 
to say that the misfortunes of others are sometimes even consola- 
tory to ourselves. Thus, I can ride in my carriage, and can be 
happy in my wealth, without being made unhappy at sight of 
woe. So far from being made unhappy because | know that my 
own opulence will make the beggar to feel more houseless, more 
hungry, I am, on the contrary, rather pleased with the considera- 
tion that “the public” will admire me as being well off. (Hu- 
man nature likes to be respected for being prosperous.) There 
may be no question of my willingness to “relieve” woe, if woe 
bend the knee in supplication; but the fact remains the same 
that my knowledge of existing woe does not impair my fruition 
of my own goods. I am not made uncomfortable by the cer- 
tainty of the fact that my comfort stirs pain in the less fortunate. 
This is selfishness. This is the mood and temper of human na- 
ture. And if it be not disgraceful that it should be so—and it 
can hardly be called disgraceful, because it is but the natural 
smallness of that strange mental compound, the human Ego—it 
is nevertheless a subject for humiliation, a sound reason for intel- 
lectual modesty, and a ground for suspecting that possibly, in 
another world, I may have to walk, instead of riding in my car- 


riage. 
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Let us say that the three great troubles of this life are Dis- 
grace, Bodily Sickness, and Poverty, and let us consider how 
selfishness affects them all. As to Disgrace, it means the con- 
sciousness that the undisgraced look down on the disgraced from 
a lofty eminence—that is, they look down on them, not from any 
real eminence, but from the eminence of not being themselves dis- 
graced. They may be gross sinners, but they are not disgraced ; 
and mere sin is not what the world scorns. We may illustrate 
our meaning by a few examples, so as to work out the anatomy 
of selfishness. Take the commercial world, the men of business. 
Not one man in a hundred is always scrupulously ingenuous in 
his dealings with that cosmic vagrant, “the public.” A wine- 
merchant will mix wines (or will mix tartar and sugar with a 
distillation of raisins and currants) while charging for “ the prime 
vintage of 65”; or a “’cute” tradesman will take advantage of a 
brother-tradesman’s misfortunes to buy his goods of him fora 
smaller sum than they are worth; or a jeweller will sell poor 
stones for good stones; or a horse-dealer will know a defect, but 
will not mention it. The tricks of trade are the real sources of 
half the profits. But then all this is quite strictly “ within the 
law.” No policeman can arrest you for any amount of legal 
fraud; he can only “ want” you for such fraud as is illegal. So 
that the man of business can defraud everybody all day long— 
and a vast number of business men do so—provided only that 
he do the thing legally. Now, in regard to disgrace—the dis- 
grace of being punished—it is manifest to the philosopher that 
the punishment is no disgrace; what was disgraceful was the dis- 
ingenuousness. Yet men of business rather respect a man for 
being “’cute” (that is, for getting the better of his fellow), while 
they shut their doors on any “thief” who has been found out— 
that is, found out so as to be punished, Yet the sole difference 
is that the “ thief” breaks the law, whereas the “’cute man” (who 
is the more immoral of the two) is too selfish to incur any such 
risk. 

To pursue, then, the anatomy of this selfishness, so as to see 
where the Ego most offends: First, in the visiting disgrace on a 
“ fellow-thief” (the expression is offensive, but most just) who had 
not the science or the opportunity to rob legally, the disingenu- 
ous man poses as a perfectly innocent man, who has himself xever 
taken advantage of any other man. This, to begin with, is a lie. 
and a lie is the cowardice of selfishness. But this posing as a 
perfectly innocent judge is invariably followed by prolonged cru- 
elty ; for in refusing compassion to one who has sinned, after he 
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has been punished for his sin, there is the commission of a flagrant 
injustice, since a man who has been punished has done penance 
for his sin, and ought, therefore, to be restored to social credit; 
nay, morally he is in a better position than are the majority of the 
unpunished, for he has made atonement to God and to society. 
In England, if a man has been convicted he is socially and finan- 
cially damned, no matter what his sorrow may be; indeed, the 
English system of “social ostracism for ever” is the greatest of 
all incentives to repeating crime. Now, this injustice is a most 
cowardly form of selfishness. It involves falsehood, hypocrisy, 
malignity. It assumes that we ourselves are perfectly free from 
all offence (for no one who has ever broken one Commandment of 
God can have the right to judge his fellow for breaking another 
Commandment) ; and by withholding assistance and compassion 
from the penitent it compels the outcast to remain always the out- 
cast, although he has done full penance for his sin. It monuments 
itself as typically moral and just by the very censure it passes on 
the punished, saying: “ Look at me! I never broke a Command- 
ment ; whereas this wretch not only breaks one but is found out.” 

Yet, that we may bring this particular selfishness still more 
home, let us take a not uncommon illustration. A man has made 
a fortune by wrong means—no matter whether by cruelty or dis- 
ingenuousness. He is mightily honored by society, which dines 
with him, and not only dines with him but goes to church with 
him, and is delighted to marry its daughters to him. Now, one 
of this rich man’s poor dependants, under the impulse of tempta- 
tion (illegally) abstracts one dollar from his purse. He is sent to 
prison and is ruined. Society makes no inquiry after him. Poor 
wretch! he did not know how to rob legally; his education in 
disingenuousness had been imperfect; besides, he had not the 
rich man’s opportunities. Society therefore punishes 47m for his 
clumsiness. Society—that pretentious mass of selfishness, which 
worships successful craft but hates punishment—says: “ Disgrace 
is not in thinking what is wrong, not in doing what is canny or 
equivocal, not in ruining the widow or the orphan that you may 
pile up your own gold on their débris; disgrace is not in being 
cruel to dependants, or in using others’ flesh and blood for your 
own gain: disgrace is in doing wrong so very clumsily that you get 
caught and sent toprison for your clumsiness.” TZhzs is the vul- 
gar sin which is unpardonable. ‘Go, and sin no more,” is what 
God says. “Sin as much as you like, but do sin like a gentle- 
man,” is what disgrace-hating society calls “respectable.” Now, 
the essence of this social doctrine is selfishness. In order to pose 
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as being virtuous it is necessary that prosperous men should 
consent with one accord to disgrace crime. Butthecrime must be 
of a kind which “no gentleman” would commit, not of a kind 
which every Christian should abhor, 

So much in regard to disgrace. Of Bodily Sickness it will suf- 
fice to say here that human nature shrinks from it with horror ; 
and where others are so afflicted human nature keeps away— 
human nature untouched by something higher. How terrible is 
the thought that as we walk through the streets, admiring the 
bright shops and gay equipages, and smiling at the jocund 
tripping of young men and young women who are bent on the 
full enjoyment of the hour,.within many of the houses are per- 
sons lying in suffering; some persons actually entered on their 
last agony ; some bodies just bereft of their souls! Now, true, it 
is not disgraceful to forget this; it is only perfectly natural, per- 
fectly human. Human nature is but egoism in flesh. Let us not 
blame it for what it is. Oblivion is more facile than sympathy. 
I may know, perhaps, that in this very street there lives a lonely 
sick man who would love that I should call to ask him how he is; 
or who, bed-ridden, would experience a touch of paradise were I 
to take to him some flowers or some fruits. I cannot do it. Life 
is so fuli of trouble, even of my own trouble. And sickness is so 
repellant to my robustness that I must keep the one joy which I 
have unalloyed—that of forgetting that my time of sickness must 
come. Do you tell me that I am selfish because I do not visit 
the sick? Well, if I were asked to do so I would do it. But it 
upsets me to enter a sick-room. Besides, priests do it, and doc- 
tors, and nurses; and I am never sure that my visits would be 
welcome. True, I have known what it is to lie on a sick-bed, to 
hear the laughter of children under my window, to envy the 
birds which flitted happily past my prison, and to long for sym- 
pathy from all whom I loved. But I try to forget all that now. 
And is this selfish? Perhaps it is. But it is natural! Sickness, 
like disgrace, is a violence done to nature; for nature abhors 
everything but joy. 

As to Poverty, it is certainly the master-trouble, because it 
makes all other troubles so much worse. Sickness and disgrace 
are both worse for it. If we consider selfishness in its relations to 
poverty we open out a world of deep reflection. We are almost 
afraid to enter upon it. A rich man and a poor man need not be 
opposites, because mere poverty need not make a man unhappy, 
any more than mere riches must make him happy. What we 
mean by poverty—the affliction of poverty—is that state of acute 
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want which might easily be removed by a little effort of kindness 
and sympathy. Yet selfishness will not rouse itself to this effort. 


Selfishness prefers always to make excuses: “Oh! it is his own 


fault”; or, “I have helped him before”; or, “ You may do such 
an enormous amount of injury by encouraging habits of depen- 
dence in the struggling classes”; or, “1 am so absorbed in my 
own affairs, and in my family affairs, that I really have not time 
for other people’s.” And so on, according to the ingenuity. 
Now, observe that in all excuses three attitudes of selfishness are 
invariably combined and most pronounced. First, there is the 
Judicial attitude, which finds it easier to judge a poor man than 
to take the real trouble of personally knowing him. Next, there 
is the Vain attitude, which assumes superiority in self; for how 
else can any prosperous man judge a poor man? Thirdly, there 
is the Lazy attitude, which has plenty of time for self, plenty of 
time for pleasure and dissipation, plenty of time for lounging and 
shop-studying, or for even less innocent or exalted pastimes or 
wanderings ; while for another who is in trouble—oh! no, not a 
quarter of an hour, not the time even for politely answering a let- 
ter, not the interest or the sentiment to care as much for a suffer- 
ing pleader as one cares for a favorite dog or a good cigar. Thus 
the selfishness which neglects poverty has three disgraceful atti- 
tudes: the Judicial, which presumes to judge a (possibly) supe- 
rior; the Vain, which imagines itself to be all-deserving ; and the 
Lazy, which gives less care to active virtue than it gives to the 
choice of a champagne. 


Il. 


In the anatomy of selfishness it is obvious that we must look 
for motive, so far as selfishness can be said to have motive. Now, 
motive lies at the very bottom of the soul, while complacency 
floats upon the top of it. To detect this motive, to dig it up 
out of the depths, we must draw the curtains upon life, and 
die living. Keeping clear, however, of purely religious conside- 
rations (for the supernatural, as has been promised, shall not be 
touched upon, since this would be to preach, which would be 
out of the question), let us try to detect the motives which may 
be set down as being selfish, by the counter process of detecting 
the motives which are generous. 

A generous man is one who will shut the eyes of his soul, 
trom the pure delicacy of his moral sensibility, upon the faults, 
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even the defects, of another person, whenever he is called upon 
to do good to that person—do good in any real sense of the word. 
Say he knows that a person is “undeserving”; that “it is his own 
fault”; that he is a gross sinner, if you will, or at the least weak. 
The first feeling of the generous man is: “I do not judge. I 
judge myself, because I know all about myself; but it is impos- 
sible for any one, save Almighty God, to know the a// of another 
person’s merit.” Temperament, constitution, education, surround- 
ings; the accidents of human circumstances or the decrees of the 
Divine Will; health, provocation, temptation, wear and tear, 
with the exceptional influences of exceptional trials on excep- 
tional minds—will not philosophy, magnanimity, and a profound 
acquaintance with mental phenomena know that a// these must be 
taken into the reckoning before any man dare to say, “I judge”’? 
So that generosity will begin with big brains—or, to put it more 
truly, with a big soul—and will make its starting-point the axiom 
that, as it cannot know the all, it is bound, in simple justice, to 
believe the best. Father Faber said that there was more good 
than evil in every man; oniy evil rises to the top and good keeps 
down below, and we see a good deal more of the top than of the 
below. Generosity will believe in the below, and will not form 
its conclusions from the top. It is perfectly hideous to hear 
many men judging others for particular faults which have been 
babbled by the unthinking, taking for granted what is injurious 
or depreciative, but never assuming what is favorable or apolo- 
getic. Let any one judge ¢hem in the same way, and they will 
exclaim, “ How unjust, how uncharitable!” But a generous - 
man will always look on the bright-side. As St. Paul says, he 
“thinketh no evil.” His science of the human heart makes him 
contemptuous of small judgments on the superficies of a man’s 
outward, seeming self. He knows that the human heart is a deli- 
cate instrument, which the east winds of a bitter world put out 
of tune, and he remembers well a thousand occasions when, but 
for unmerited rescue, he would himself have fallen a victim to 
horrid woes. This is true in every department of human evil, 
the physical and the financial, the social and the domestic, nay, 
even the religious or the spiritual. “Ne judicas” will be the 
generous man’s motto, and his philosophy will be all one with his 
wide heart. Indeed, philosophy is only that bigness of human 
wisdom (philosophy in regard to human judgments) which, tak- 
ing everything for what it is, makes the best of the very worst, 
and prays: “ Let me forgive another his sin as easily as I forgive 
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myself my own sin.” It is marvellous with what facility we can 
forgive ourselves, or how leniently we can pass sentence on our 
convicted conscience; and generosity will simply transfer the 
same facility, the same leniency, to our judgments upon the frail- 
ties of our acquaintances. Generosity, intellectually, will not 
apply its own two-foot rule to the measurements of the mental 
processes of any one else; morally, it will take some details of its 
own weaknesses, and will build up a good defence of others from 
them alone; socially, it will remember its own acute sensibilities 
when there is the opportunity of receiving homage or of receiv- 
ing coldness ; financially, it will act on a favorite axiom of Ed- 
ward III., “Qui non dat quod habet, non accipit ille quod optat” ; 
sympathetically, it will always forecast the possible yearnings of 
another’s mind, so as to anticipate every mood, every desire. 
Turn all this upside down, and you have selfishness! Selfishness 
does not forecast another’s thought. It does not go without a 
dinner once a week to give a dinner to those who dine only once 
a week. It does not dive into the hiding-places of the scorned to 
rebuild the opportunities which have been lost. It does not say 
to society, “ You are a sham”; nor to respectability, “ You are a 
most decorous impostor.” Selfishness has not the pluck to be 
manly. It cringes to the social tyranny of false maxims. It is 
supercilious to the crowd of the unlucky, but genuflectory to the 
favorites of fortune; gives costly presents to the already too 
possessive, and a few cents to those who are without a home; 
sits in a front seat in a church, near the sanctuary, and turns its 
back on the free-seat victims of “unholy poverty”; and gene- 
rally regards life as an institution which is intended to enable 
every man to use others for his own benefit. Selfishness is the 
brute part of man. Man is the most voracious of all beasts of 
prey. Other beasts limit their eviscerating propensities to a cer- 
tain range of living things not of their own kind; man alone de- 
vours his own kind (in a score of senses), as well as every other 
kind that suits his palate. Human selfishness means preying 
upon other persons when we happen to have an appetite for 
what they value. Let us take one particular example of this kind 
of “ preying ”"—an example which is as popular as is immorality. 

A person has got hold of a bit of scandal. Perhaps he is the 
only person who knows it. He is sole possessor of the dynamite 
of disgrace. If not sole possessor, he knows that there are but 
few persons among whom the scandal is at present known. If 
he keeps the scandal to himself but very little harm will be done. 
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If he talks the cannon’s roar will wake the echoes. Now, to 
make known this scandal is a selfishness which is as imbecile as 
it is grossly, almost infinitely, immoral. There is, first, the self- 
ishness of doing unknown harm to thousands by the immensity 
of the evil thought which is occasioned. There is next the self- 
ishness of seeking to monument our own innocence by pretend- 
ing to be so shocked at another’s sin. Thirdly, there is the self- 
ishness of gratifying our own craving for a most delicious bit of 
abuse of another person. To repeat a scandal may be more 
criminal than to originate it. Temptation, provocation, may ex- 
cuse the scandal-gver ; selfishness is the sole high principle of 
the scandal monger. Tongue-wagging about the sins of other 
people implies the relish of the sin which is wagged about, plus 
the affectation of being ourself loftily superior to the possibility 
of a grave offence of any kind. It is an act of selfishness involv- 
ing vanity as well as meanness, cruelty as well as moral imbe- 
cility, with an utter scorn of the edification of society. Yet this 
kind of selfishness is common among “good” people, who realize 
truthfully what De la Rochefoucauld meant cynically: “In the 
misfortunes of even our best of friends there is a something 
which does not displease us.” 

Two more bits of anatomy shall be hazarded. Say that in- 
terest, vanity, love, are the three principal levers of the natural 
life. Interest is egoism in the act of calculation—the arithme- 
tical cultus of Number One. Vanity is egoism in the act of 
self-worship. Love (that is, the passion called love) is egoism 
watching the reflection, as ina mirror, of whatever it most ar- 
dently admires, and longing to possess it, as its own ideal. 

Secondly (and though the allusion is religious, the anatomy 
is equally just in the natural senses), the seven deadly sins are 
seven different expressions of the greatest foe of man’s nature— 
his selfishness. Pride is the undue inflation of the Ego. Anger 
is the wild disturbance of selfishness. Luxury is the lower aban- 
donment to selfish pleasure. Sloth is but the indolence of the 
higher self. Envy is the preferring self before another. Covet- 
ousness is the passion for self-aggrandizement. Gluttony is self’s 
delight in selfs palate. So that, religiously, it may be said that 
the anatomy of selfishness is all one with the anatomy of sin. 


III. 


To glance for one moment at a modern “ philosophy.” Mr. 
Frederic Harrison has at least this apology for his “ Humani- 
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tarianism,” that it is better to worship unselfishness than to wor. 
ship self. Yet we fancy that if we spelt Unselfishness with a big 
U it would make a much better cult than does Humanity. We 
must be glad, however, that in these selfish days a “ philosopher” 
of modern thought dares to start with these two supreme pos- 
tulates: the one, that the age ¢s intensely selfish ; the other, that 
it ought not to be so. We must, however, part company with 
Mr. Harrison the moment he gets beyond such first platitudes. 
To worship Humanity is, poetically, pretty. But Unselfishness 
does zot worship Humanity ; on the contrary, it compassionates 
it profoundly. And it does so, not from contempt of others’ self- 
ishness, but because it is painfully conscious of its own. Had 
Mr. Harrison inverted his philosophy, bidden us aim at perfec- 
tion within ourselves instead of worshipping the supposed vir- 
tues of other people, he would have placed his virtue-cult in the 
only shrine where it is needed; though, as to a religion, mere 
virtue-cult is not one. No man can make a god out of creature- 
virtues. If he could do so he could make a god out of his own 
virtues. And this would be the very essence of selfishness. The 
principle for which we contend in this brief essay is that unself- 
ishness is in the proportion of modesty, just as selfishness and 
dull complacency are twins. 

Yet if we wanted to build yet one more human altar in the 
already crowded temple of human cults, we should build an altar 
to Unselfishness, as the most neglected of divinities, compared 
to whom mere Humanity has many votaries. Even Charity might 
kneel humbly at that altar—that is, Charity in its modern signi- 
fication. And here let it be noted—since Charity and Unselfish- 
ness ought to be, but are not, twin sisters—that the word charity 
is most offensively misused. People use it in the spirit of con- 
descension, as in the act of stooping to do unmerited favors (the 
very essence of the attitude of rotten selfishness !), whereas the 
highest privilege known to mortals—the purest exercise of un- 
selfishness—is to make others’ happiness their own business. 
Charity has come to wear the pomp of a feeble selfishness ; as 
Mr. Ward says, it puts on the “clothes of Christianity ”: it atti- 

‘tudinizes in cant and hypocrisy; delivering lectures from plat- 
forms upon philanthropy ; giving cents to a person who has no 
shoes (while giving jewels to a person who keeps a carriage) ; 
subscribing to this or that “charity,” with one’s name publicly 
advertised; and, generally, thinking of self, not of others. 
Whereas, Christianly, what is ¢vue charity but unselfishness? 
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For, after all, it is but modesty in operation, justice in doing for 
others what God does for us, gratitude in return for our own 
blessings, love in seeking to imitate the blessings-Giver ; and all 
this is the flower-family of unselfishness—very unlike to the con- 
ventional idea of popular alms-giving! We might imagine, from 
the normal tone of professing Christians, that charity was a sort 
of poor-law necessity, or a gracious bending of the superior self 
to the less fortunate, instead of being the luxury of the true gen- 
tleman, precisely as it is the perfection of the true Christian. 
What isa gentleman? An unselfish man—the man who, think- 
ing least of himself, does most by act and word for every one 
else; the peacemaker, the merciful, the self-suppressing, the 
kindly judging, is the gentleman, because he is the Christian. 
There is not any real difference between the two. 

It is obvious, then, that in the anatomy of our own selfishness 
(never mind the anatomy of other people’s!) it would not be safe 
to begin the process save by summoning to our judgment-bar 
all our weaknesses, our omissions, our littlenesses, our unkind- 
nesses, our shams, our deceits. Plenty of them! In the imagi- 
nation alone lie worlds of selfishness—in the dreamland of the 
unreal, the fantastic. The spear of Ithuriel—as Milton so well 
pictured—when it touched the angelic form of the Evil One, 
made him start into his truthful appearance. Modesty is pro- 
bably the only Ithuriel spear which can make selfishness start 
into its true proportions. But since the world, or say Society, 
has made it a primary canon to use selfishness as its coat of 
armor against trouble, it is not easy for the individual to live in 
an atmosphere of selfishness, and at the same time to hate the 
atmosphere which he breathes. We are all of us so malleable, so 
impressionable, that we take the stamp on our minds of others’ 
mottoes; and because Jones, Smith, and Brown think and act in 
a particular way, we take it for granted that their ideas are good 
enough. If 7am selfish—may well argue Number One—-well, so 
is the whole world, that is, human nature; and I really cannot 
create a human nature for myself: I must take life precisely as I 
find it. Besides—and Number One actually says this in some of 
the pet philosophies of modern thought—all such points, my 
dear sir, are metaphysical. Selfishness, like appetite, is only or- 
ganic; and to attempt to formulate a philosophy out of the bias 
of a constitution is only a pretty, virtuous vagary of the imagina- 
tion, and won't hold water in the real business of life. Here we 
are, and here we must grovel, and here we must eat and drink 
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and go to sleep, and here we must (legally) extract money out 
of other people’s pockets in order to fill our own mouths and 
our children’s. Do not indulge in rhapsodies about unselfish- 
ness. It is perfectly true that ants, when they come to ford 
water, drown themselves to build a bridge for surviving ants. 
Pretty poetry! You don’t catch me drowning myself for my 
survivors, because I know that not one of them would do it for 
me. My dear sir, unselfishness is utopian. It is only fit to be 
written in stanzas; it is not meant to be mottoed on larders. 
And our modern-thought Number One is perhaps right—that is, 
from his own point of view. Selfishness zs life’s primary law. 
But is it life’s primary object? One of the saints was asked: 
“ Do you think that most souls go to Purgatory?” He said: 
“Yes, because the selfishness of human nature can scarcely be 
eradicated in this life.” But if it cannot be eradicated it can be 
subdued. And the greatest man in the world is he who lives 
most for others, and therefore lives most for himself. Paradox as 
this seems, it is true. No subtlety of objection can get rid of the 
fact that the larger the sphere of a man’s sympathies, the greater 
amount of happiness he must confer, and therefore the greater 
amount of happiness he must enjoy; unless, indeed, he be consti- 
tutionally contemptible. It was said at the beginning of this brief 
essay that selfishness is the cause of most of the vices of men’s 
lives, of their own lives and of the lives of those who know them. 
But in the proportion as you excite vice in other people by 
your own irritating and demoralizing egotism, you must increase 
the sphere of misery around you, and so must lessen your own 
sphere of happiness. Unselfishness is selfish! Sweet paradox! 
Let us glory in the truth that every act of unselfishness is the 
sowing the seeds of a ripe harvest of our own enjoyment; for it 
is the widening of our own intellect, the increasing of our self- 
respect, the fortifying of our best and bravest faculties, and the 
living more like God than like man. 
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THE TURNING-POINT IN IRISH HISTORY — THE 
LEINSTER TRIBUTE. 


Ir there ever was a country that suffered from ignorant and 
incompetent writers of history, that country is assuredly Ireland. 
Some dozens—perhaps we might say some scores—of men have, 
during the last hundred years, written either histories or histori- 
cal sketches of Ireland. Men with no knowledge of the language 
in which the ancient annals and literature of the country are 
written, and which alone contains all that is necessary for the 
elucidation of its history, have published books on Ireland’s 
past, and have given their opinions about it with as much posi- 
tiveness and boldness as if they could read a Gaelic manuscript 
of the tenth century as easily as an article in THE CATHOLIC 
WorLp. The fact is, in the words of Eugene O’Curry, “the 
history of Ireland has yet to be written.” Even Keating’s history, 
although written by a learned man and a profound Gaelic scholar, 
is not at all what it should be, and what it probably would have 
been had it been written four hundred years earlier. The age 
in which Keating lived was probably the darkest and most dismal 
that Ireland had ever seen. Religious persecutions on one side, 
and violence and uncertainty on every side, had so degraded the 
persecuted and brutalized their oppressors that one shudders as 
he reads about the Ireland of the seventeenth century. Arts, 
science, and literature were well-nigh blotted out, and it is no 
wonder that one feels disappointed with Keating’s History of Ire- 
land and with the Annals of the Four Masters. Profoundly learned, 
not alone in Gaelic but in other languages, as the compilers of 
these works undoubtedly were, and precious as their books are to 
Ireland, they seem, nevertheless, to have been suffering under the 
blighting influence of the seventeenth century when they wrote 
them. It was an age of decadence, and both Keating and O’Cleary 
were under its influence; where they should have given us facts 
they give us legends, and about some of the most weighty and 
salient parts of Irish history they are either silent or skip them 
over with most unaccountable brevity. 

The imposition of the Leinster Tribute is beyond all doubt the 
weightiest and most important event that Irish history tells of. 
Nine-tenths of-Ireland’s misfortunes, politically and socially, can 
be traced back to it. Keating mentions the imposition of the 
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Leinster Tribute, but makes no attempt to draw conclusions from 
it. He leaves us to think what we like about the matter; and we 
are forced to believe that although the Book of Leinster was com- 
piled five hundred years before either he or O’Cleary was born, 
neither of them had ever seen it; if they had, they should have 
seen the tract it contains on the Tribute and its causes, and they 
would have given more particulars about it. The Axnals of the 
Four Masters do not mention the imposition of the Tribute at all. 
Here is all they say about the king who first levied it: 


“A.D. 106. Tuathal Teachtmhar, after having been thirty years in the 
sovereignty of Ireland, was slain by Mall, King of Ulster.” 


This omission by the Four Masters, and by such a learned man as 
Michael O’Cleary, the chief amongst those by whom the Aznals 
were compiled, is most extraordinary and unaccountable, and is 
all the more so from the fact that he is obliged to mention the 
Tribute many times in relating the events of subsequent Irish 
history, for battles almost innumerable were caused by it for more 
than five hundred years after it was imposed on the people of 
Leinster. Keating’s narrative of the imposition of the Tribute 
agrees pretty closely with the following one, now for the first 
time printed in full; but’ it is plain that he got his information 
about it from some other and, in all probability, less trustworthy 
source. The Leinster folk would be the most likely to possess 
the documents that gave the most reliable and most detailed 
account of a matter which pressed so heavily on themselves. 
This article contains something never before published in any 
American periodical—namely, the translation of a historical epi- 
sode from an ancient Gaelic manuscript, the Book of Leinster. | 
The precious manuscript from which it was taken has been handed 
down to us from the time when Ireland had real “ home rule.” 
The exact date of its compilation is unknown, -but that it was in 
existence before the Anglo-Norman invasion is a certainty. Irish 
antiquarians believe that it was compiled, or in a great part tran- 
scribed, from much more ancient documents in the monastery of 
Kildare in the early part of the twelfth century. The language 
in which most of it is written is what Celtic savants call “‘ Middle 
Irish” to distinguish it from a more ancient form of the language 
which was in use until about the ninth century. The translation 
now given is as literal as it could be made without doing too 
much injustice to the English language. I have endeavored, as 
far as I could, to preserve the quaint style of the original. The 
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title of the tract is Jucipit Borama—‘‘ The Commencement of the 
Tribute,” : 


“An arch-king took possession of Ireland, to wit, Tuathal Teachtmhar, 
the son of Fiachra. It was this same Tuathal that took Ireland by force. 
By him was killed Ellim, the son of Conrach, in the battle of Aichle, near 
Tara ; and he defeated the Ultonians in twenty-five battles, and the Leinster- 
mén in twenty-five others, and the men of Munster in thirty-five, and the 
Connacians in twenty-five. In revenge for that, his father and grandfather 
were killed by the Atha-Tuatha* of Ireland, for it was the Atha-Tuatha that 
Tuathal defeated in all those battles. He was at Tara after that, so that the 
parliament of Tara was made by him; and the people of Ireland came to it, 
men, women, boys, and maidens, so that they gave an oath by all the ele- 
ments that they would not contend for the kingship of Ireland with him or 
his seed for ever. 

“These are the kings of the provinces that were at that parliament, to 
wit : Eogan, King of the province of Conrui; Fergus Febail, King of Ulster; 
Eochu Domlén, King of the Leinster-folk ; Conrach, King of Connacht, etc. 
Now, Tuathal had two beloved daughters—Fithir and Darine were their 
names—until Eochu, the son of Echach Domlén (King of Leinster), took the 
daughter that was the elder, namely, Fithir; for it was not customary in 
Ireland at that time for the younger to marry before the elder. Eochu 
then took his wife with him to Rath Immilin Leinster. A dear foster-child 
to the King of Connacht was that daughter of Tuathal. Howbeit, the 
Leinster-folk said to Eochu: ‘ Better is the daughter thou hast left.’ So 
after that he went northward again to Tara and said to Tuathal: ‘The 
daughter that I took with me is dead,’ quoth he, ‘and I would like to take 
thy other daughter.’ Then Tuathal said: ‘If I had fifty-and-one daughters 
I would give them to thee, to the last woman of them.’ Afterthat the other 
daughter, namely Darine, was given to him. She was foster-daughter to 
the King of Ulster, and he took her with him to Rath Immil, where the 
other daughter (Fithir) met her. Now, when Fithir saw Darine, Fithir died 
immediately of shame, and as she (Darine) saw the death of her sister, she 
died of grief. After that the sepulchral mound of the two daughters was 
made, and every one said: ‘ Rough is thismound.’ Hence is said: ‘Rough 
burial mound.’ 

“ After this the truth of that news reached Tuathal at Tara. Then word 
was sent from Tuathal to the King of Connacht, to wit, to the foster-father 
of Fithir, and to the King of Ulster, the foster father of Darine. These 
gathered their forces with them to the place where Tuathal Teachtmhar 
was. When they were gathered together in one place Tuatha! said : ‘Great,’ 
quoth he, ‘is the deed of the King of Leinster; the death of my two daugh- 
ters to be brought about by his treachery.’ Thus was he saying, and he 
made a poem: 

‘“** Fithir and Darine, two daughters of sorrowful Tuathal : 
Fithir died of shame, and Darine died of her grief. 
They are the grindings of injustice; I say it was bold 
To promise their protection by the wise in an assembly of sages— 


*The Atha-Tuatha, or Atticots, as some writers call them, are supposed to have been a 
race not of Milesian origin. Others believe them to have been a sort of first-century socialists. 
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Their lamentation by the wise at another time by their death ! 

Of one birth (?) were they born, the two daughters of Tuathal of herds, 
Fithir, beautiful amongst the daughters of the high King of Tara, 
Perfect was her marriage, the woman the King of the Barrow* took, 

If Darine is killed by the King of Leinster of numbers, 

I take anger of mind; to me it belongs to avenge her. 

As my daughters have fallen, I say to you no foolish saying, 

Let them be avenged on Leinstermen, on the warriors of the Liffy.’ t 


“ What the men of Connacht said was that they would not go from the 
Leinster-folk without a fight. The Ultonians said but the same. Then the 
King of Ireland said: ‘It is not pleasant for me,’ said he, ‘to give battle to 
the men of Leinster; however, if it be your advice, let all go against them.’ 
Now, their whole number (that of the allies) was twenty-twothousand. The 
Connacht provincial forces passed by Guala to Naas, and camped there. 
The army of Tara with the King of Ireland moved by Grifrend, by Buaid- 
gein, by Righe, by Magh Nuadhat (Maynooth) to Naas, and went into camp 
there. The forces of Ulster went by Esa, by Odba, by Fithairt, by Foen- 
drum to Lethduma, and made their camp there. Now the Leinstermen 
gathered together in company and made battle on the Ultonians, and Fer- 
gus Febail, King of Ulster, was killed in it, together with the savagery of 
Ulster in general. The forces [of the allies] moved and burned Naas and 
Alind, Maistin, and Rairind ; and they destroyed the boat of Bresal, a boat 
of undecaying wood that was made by Bresal, brother [or near relative] to 
the king of the world [the Emperor of Rome]. The Leinstermen gathered 
together, nine thousand their number, and fought the battle of Ocrait, 
which is called the ‘Garbhthanach’ to-day. A fierce, extraordinary battle 
was fought between them, until the Leinstermen were defeated, for they 
had not an equal number of men under arms. Eochu, son of Echach 
Domlén, King of Leinster, was killed in this battle, and twenty [sub] kings 
along with him. From the beginning of autumn to the beginning of No- 
vember the forces of Leath-Chuin (the northern half of Ireland) were devas- 
tating Leinster. The Leinstermen made peace at last with Tuathal, that is 
to say, they gave him a fine for his daughters, and the kingship of Leinster 
was left to Erc, the son of Echach Domlén. Now, this was the fine, to wit, 
three fifty hundred (15,0q9) cows, three fifty hundred pigs, three fifty hundred 
mantles, three fifty hundred wethers, three fifty hundred chains of silver, 
three fifty hundred copper caldrons,a great copper caldron that would 
hold twelve pigs in the house of Tara itself, and twelve ags, t and thirty 
white, red-eared cows with their calves of their color, with bronze tyings 
and bronze fetters, and with the rest of their bronze tyings.” 


In proof of the extreme antiquity of the above extract it will 
be only necessary to point out the fact that of the e/even places 
through which the allied armies are said to have marched, only 
two—namely, Maynooth and Naas—can now be identified ; and it 


* King of the Barrow—this is only a poetical name for the King of Leinster, the Barrow 
being the principal river of that province. 

+ The meaning of some parts of this poem is very obscure, and I would feel obliged if some 
Celtic scholar would point out any errors I may have made in its translation. 

¢ Twelve ags—I cannot find out what sort of creature an ag was. The word is entirely ob- 
solete. O'Reilly says, in his /rish Dictionary, that an ag was ‘‘ an animal of the cow species.” 
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is fair to conclude that the tract was copied into the Book of Letn- 
ster from a vastly more ancient manuscript, the language of 
which was modernized by the transcriber to that extant in his 
own time. 

The reader has in this extract, translated literally from a 
language which, according to some “Irish patriots,’ contains 
“nothing worth reading,” the history of the imposition of the 
Tribute so clearly and graphically put before him that he can 
understand its every phase. The part translated is not one-tenth 
of the entire article contained in the Book of Leinster; the re- 
maining part gives an account of the kings who raised the Tri- 
bute, and of the battles that were fought because of it, and those 
battles were well-nigh innumerable. It was evidently the agree- 
ment between the contracting parties that the Tribute was to be 
paid every year, and the Book of Leinster says so plainly; but the 
unfortunate Leinstermen very naturally resisted paying it when- 
ever they could. The article gives a list of the kings to whom 
it was paid, and it would appear that nearly all of them had to 
fight in order to get it. We are told that such a king demanded 
the Tribute, and that “he did not get it without a fight.” It was 
paid, however, on and off for over five hundred years, but was 
at length temporarily remitted through the intercession of St. 
Moling in the seventh century. Keating, in treating of this, 
says : 


“The province of Leinster was delivered from the payment of this 
tax by the intercession of St. Moling, who obtained from the monarch, 
Fianachta, a forbearance till Monday. The saint, it seems, had an equivocal 
evasion, for he meant the Monday of Doomsday, by which artifice he over- 
reached the king, who remitted the Tribute.””* 


To understand fully the immensity of the Tribute we must 
bear in mind that ancient Leinster was little more than half the 
size of the modern province of that name. Its southwestern 
boundaries were the same in ancient times as at present, but it 
reached no farther north than Dublin on one side, and Clonmac- 
noise, on the Shannon, on the other side. The whole of the pre- 
sent counties of Meath, Westmeath, Louth, Longford, with the 
northern parts of Dublin, Kildare, and the King’s County, be- 
longed to the province of Meath. It would to-day tax to the 
utmost the resources of the territory embraced in ancient Lein- 

* Lé Luain is the phrase generally used by speakers of modern Gaelic to express the day of 


judgment or the end of the world, The same words also mean Monday, This pun made by 
St, Moling is one of the most ancient on record, 
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ster to pay such a tribute every year. The largest fair held in 
any town of modern Leinster does not generally contain forty- 
five thousand head of pigs, sheep, and cows. Then there are the 
fifteen thousand silver chains, the fifteen thousand cloaks, and the 
fifteen thousand copper caldrons to be taken into consideration, 
and also the fact that silver was worth at least ¢wenty times more 
then than at present. It must also be remembered that the silver 
chains were not watch-chains; they were in all probability three 
times the size of an ordinary watch chain, and were worn round 
the waists or shoulders of the upper classes. In fact, the Leinster 
Tribute, sad and ruinous as it was for Ireland, shows unmistak- 
ably that that country, even in remote pagan times, was wealthy 
and civilized greatly beyond what is generally believed. It 
shows also how high the position of women was in ancient Ire- 
land. We need not go back to ancient history to find stories of 
women of high rank that were worse treated than Fithir and 
Darine were, and no wars or difficulties followed. It is evident 
that if those daughters of Tuathal had not been brought up ina 
pure moral atmosphere they would never and could never have 
taken their degradation so much to heart as they did; and if 
a high idea of morality had not generally prevailed in the 
country at the time, public opinion—for it must exist in a greater 
or lesser degree in all countries—would never have sanctioned 
even an over-king in taking such extreme measures for reveng- 
ing the insult and indignity suffered by his daughters. 

It is to be hoped that no more attempts will be made to write 
histories of Ireland until some one is found witha sufficient 
amount of industry to read what remains of “the host of Ireland’s 
ancient books.” This phrase was used by Aongus the Culdee when 
speaking of the ocean of literature that existed in Ireland in the 
eighth century. O’Curry, in his splendid work, Manuscript Ma- 
terials for Irish History, has shown clearly how utterly untrust- 
worthy most modern histories of Ireland are, and how impossible 
it is to compose a true history of Ireland until a@// its ancient re- 
cords are thoroughly searched and understood. It is pleasant to 
be able to say that the work of elucidating Irish history is mak- 
ing steady progress. The progress is, however, much too slow. 
Take, for example, the Book of Leinster, out of which the transla- 
tion in this article has been given. Of the nearly five hundred 
pages which it yet, in its incomplete state, contains, probably not 
fifty pages have been translated, although it is nearly ten years 
since the fac-simile issue of it was published. But the Book of 
Leinster hardly contains a twentieth part of the amount of ancient 
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untranslated manuscript matter yet extant, and with which one 
should be thoroughly familiar before attempting to write a his- 
tory of Ireland. It may be said that a very large part of ancient 
Irish writings is mere legends and fables. What if it is? Are not 
the writings of all ancient nations in the same state? Who can 
thoroughly separate fact from fable in the histories of Greece, 
Rome, or Egypt? It ought to be a source of joy rather than 
sorrow to an Irishman that the documents bearing on the history 
of his country are, in the matter of containing fictions as well as 
facts, like those of all other ancient peoples, for it proves them to 
be natural. The office of the historian is to discriminate between 
fact and fable, and this, unfortunately, is what Keating has not 
done; if he had, his history would have been a noble literary mon- 
ument, instead of being regarded as of little real historic value. 

Before speaking of the disastrous effect the imposition of the 
Leinster Tribute had on Ireland, it may be interesting to say 
something about the manger in which the fac-simile copy of the 
celebrated Book of Leinster is got up. Nothing can exceed the 
perfection and thoroughness with which this great repository of 
ancient Celtic learning has been put before the public. It is an 
absolute reproduction of the original manuscript, minus its dis- 
figuration and blackness, the results of nearly a thousand years 
of existence. It should be said, however, that while the material 
on which the original was, written is vellum, the fac-simile is on 
paper. The book was edited by Mr. Atkinson, who is, perhaps, 
the only Englishman living that understands the Irish language. 
He is not, in the meantime, infallible, for he has made some mis- 
takes in the preface to the fac-simile; only one of them will be 
noticed here. In his notes on the tract relating to the Leinster 
Tribute he says that the fine was 350 cows, etc. If Mr. Atkinson 
had read the tract carefully he could not possibly have made 
such a mistake. The words are ¢ri cotcait cét bé—that is, three 
Jifties of hundreds of cows, or fifteen thousand. By no possibility 
could the Gaelic words given above be construed into meaning 
“three hundred and fifty cows.” 

It is thought by some Irish historians that fully half a mil- 
lion of lives were lost in the battles brought about by the Lein- 
ster Tribute. For nearly six centuries it filled one portion of 
the island with bloodshed, and its baleful influence was felt 
from one end of Ireland to the other. It does not appear that 
the people of Munster had anything to do with the first impo- 
sition of the Tribute; but it is the opinion of some of those best 
acquainted with Irish history that in later times Munster claimed 
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her share of the spoils wrung from Leinster, and some are of 
the opinion that the invasion of Leinster by Cormac MacCul- 
linan, King of Munster, in the year go3, had for its sole object 
the reimposition of the ancient Tribute. Owing to the destruc- 
tion of so many Irish manuscripts by the Danes, and the frag- 
mentary state of such of them as have been preserved, it is very 
hard to find out the exact truth about the affairs of Ireland in 
ancient times. However, fragmentary and incomplete as these 
manuscripts may be, when they are all translated a flood of 
light will be shed on the history of ancient Ireland. 

In spite of what Keating says about the Tribute having been 
abolished at the instigation of St. Moling in the seventh century, 
there are good reasons for believing that many attempts con- 
tinued to be made to enforce it down to the tenth century, and 
even later. What Keating says about St. Moling’s having been 
the means of abolishing the Tribute is in the main true; but we 
can read between the lines of Irish hi§tory that it was abolished 
only for a time, for almost from the day when the Danes got a 
firm footing in Ireland, until their military power was crushed at 
the battle of Clontarf, we find them and the Leinstermen in an 
almost constant alliance against the four provinces of Ireland. 
The Danes and Leinstermen warred on one another at first, and 
the Danes burned and plundered some of the most famous seats 
of piety and learning that ancient Leinster contained; but they 
seem very soon to have found out how matters stood between 
Leinster and the rest of Ireland, and in the long run Leinster- 
men and Danes became fast friends. Keating and almost all 
other Irish historians acknowledge this. Without the aid of the 
people of the harassed province the Danes never could have got 
a firm foothold in Ireland. It was quite natural that the Lein- 
stermen should form an alliance with the Danes; barbarous and 
cruel as they might be, they could hardly be worse than the 
tribute-raising men of the four Irish provinces. Keating says: 
“The Danes, notwithstanding the discomfitures they met from 
the natives, continued their hostilities, and were supported by 
the army of Leinster.” And so we find it down to the memora- 
ble battle of Clontarf in 1014; twelve thousand Leinster soldiers 
fell there fighting for the Danes and against their country, and all 
on account of an evil deed committed by one of their kings near- 
ly ten centuries previous! : 

But the influence of the accursed Tribute did not end at the 
battle of Clontarf. Still reading between the lines of Irish his- 
tory, we can trace it down for a century and a half after the great 
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fight near Dublin; and there seem to be strong grounds for be- 
lieving that the banishment of Dermott MacMorrough was not 
caused by the wife of O’Ruarc, but by the Leinster Tribute. 
If the Four Masters* are to be relied on,-MacMorrough must 
have been banished for some cause other than having eloped 
with Dearbhorgil, for, according to them, that affair took place 
about thirteen years before his banishment. The fact seems to be 
that MacMorrough was banished, not because he was an ardent 
lover, but because he was a distinguished warrior, and Roderick 
O’Connor and the provincial kings wanted him out of their way, 
as they seem to have thought that the reimposition of the Lein- 
ster Tribute was in order. To make this matter clear it must 
be borne in mind that at the time MacMorrough was banished 
Danish power was at a very low ebb in Ireland. The Danes 
never recovered their defeat at Clontarf. They made strong 
efforts to do so, but, from some cause or other, they failed, 
and were constantly getting weaker and weaker, until in the 
time of MacMorrough they had dwindled to a handful of 
traders; their military power was gone, and they could do 
but little to help the Leinstermen. The four provinces wanted 
to raise the Tribute; but MacMorrough was a fighting man, and 
might prove a difficult one to subdue, so he was banished. 

But the disastrous influence of the Tribute was not yet end- 
ed, for no sooner did Strongbow arrive with a handful of fol- 
lowers than the whole population of Leinster gave him their 
support, and he was able to face Roderick O’Connor with an 
army nearly as large as that of the allied Irish, and in the end he 
made himself master of the denationalized province, and Irish 1 in- 
dependence was no more. 

Thus we see what woes the Leinster Tribute brought on Ire- 
land. It totally denationalized nearly one-fourth of the island, 
and made its harassed inhabitants welcome any one, Christian 
or pagan, that would be likely to free them from the intolerable 
wrongs they had suffered for so many centuries. They wel- 
comed the Danes first and the Normans afterwards. It has 
often been said of the Irish, by those who write but do not 
know Irish history, that any nation that would allow a few 
hundred adventurers, were they ever so brave, to take away 
its liberty, was not fit to be free and deserved no sympathy. 
But those who are really acquainted with Ireland’s history will 
not pass so harsh a judgment; they will know that a single false 

* According to the Four Masters, the wife of O’Ruarc was taken from MacMorrough in 


1153, and he was not banished until 1166. 
VOL, XLIV.—39 
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step, taken perhaps in a moment of thoughtlessness or passion, 
may ruin the whole after-career of a nation as well as of an indi- 
vidual. The great false step that Ireland took was when a pro- 
vince was made responsible for the wrong-doing of its ruler. 
When all the manuscripts that treat about ancient Ireland are 
translated, and when a proper history of that country is written, 
it will probably be found that of all the causes of Irish political 
weakness and misfortune the Leinster Tribute was the first and 
greatest. 





THE LEGEND OF ST. LONGINUS. 


THE legend saith that when on Calvary 
Christ, God and Man, for man’s redemption died, 
That soldier who transpierced His heart was he 
Who later, conscience-smit, in anguish cried, 
When earthquake split the rocks, and o’er the sod 
That darkness passed, ‘“ This was the Son of God.” 


It saith that at the instant of his crime 
Blindness from God on that centurion fell ; 
That on his knees he sank and knelt long time ; 
That cure there came to him by miracle: 
That with that blood which stained his spear, in awe 
Taught from above, he touched his eyes, and saw. 


“ Sinners shall look on Him they crucified ”"— 
The legend saith his eyes, thus opened, turned 
Straight to that wound purpling the Saviour’s side ; 
That more than eyes can see his heart discerned ; 
That, ranged so late with sinners—with the worst— 
That soldier made of Christ confession first. 


He rose; in wrath he cast that spear away: 
Foot-bare he fled to Cappadocia’s shore ; 

There dwelt at Caesarea: day by day 
He wept ; ere passed a year his head was hoar : 
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There thirty years he lived, and by his word 
And by his life drew many to his Lord. 


For evermore he preached to man and maid, 
“Cling to the cross! That cross retrieveth all ; 
Raised on his cross, Christ for his murderers prayed : 
He prayed for me, the last and least of all.” 
And still to Christ he sued: “ Since thou for me 
Didst pray in death, grant me to die for thee!” 


Nero ruled Rome: for sport that Rome he fired ; 

Then from a tower, while up the smoke-wreaths curled, 
Sang to his lyre, and feigned himself inspired ; 

Next day, to shield a hated head, he hurled 
Abroad that charge, “ The Christians’ Crime,” and dyed 
With innocent blood the ruins far and wide. 


At last to Czsarea reached that cry : 
“If any scorn upon our gods to call, 
Why cumbereth he earth’s pavement? Let him die!” 
Longinus entered first the judgment hall: 
There sat the Roman prefect, robed and crowned ; 
Twelve statued gods were ranged that court around. 


Thereof the lower half that hour was thronged 
By men in Cesarea one time great 

And wealthy still; to them her lands belonged, 
And they to Rome, their army, and their state ; 

Rome had required their presence there that day: 

They loved her not, yet dared not disobey. 


Lightly that prefect spake : ‘“‘ More serious task 
Than that of scourging fools, good friends, is mine : 
Longinus, speak: thou wear’st, I think, no mask, 
Rome’s soldier once; her gods, remain. they thine ?” 
He answered: “ Mine they were that day gone by: 
My Christ forgave my sin; and His am I.” 


Then fell on all a great astonishment : 
Across that prefect’s face there passed a leer ; 
Far back upon his gilded throne he leant, 
Then thus: “ What further witness need we here? 
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Yon man has courage: what he lacks is sense: 
Death by the axe! Ho, Lictors, take him hence!” 


Of various minds that throng till then had stood: 
Most part were zealous for the pagan rites ; 

Whilst others shrank from shedding brothers’ blood 
For themes which, shrouded on the cloudy heights 

Of thought—for so they deemed—had never once 

To questioner given oracular response. 


But when er voice was heard whose voice was one, 
Whose Law o’er-ruled all laws, whose will unflawed 
Spake to all lands, “ Do this,” and it was done, 
There came to them a change: not only awed, 
But with a servile rapture filled, aside 
They cast all doubts: “ Death by the axe!” they cried. 


Sadly the captain of the Lictor band 

Approached to lead the sentenced to his death: 
Calmly Longinus drew from out his hand 

The axe; he spake, yet scarce above his breath : 
“T die: ’tis well; but first I will to show 
If these be gods ye worship—ay or no.” 


Forward he stepp’d ; sudden up-heaved on high 
O’er him, that statued Jove, his battle-axe, 

And smote. From each stone idol rang a cry 
Piteous and shrill. Then, frail as shapes of wax, 
Those twelve great gods fell shivered to the ground, 

While all who saw it stared in panic round. 


Their panic changed to anger. Where was now 
That fixed resolve and single, theirs so late, 

To stand with Rome close bound by will and vow? 
A single moment can precipitate 

A thousand jarring motions into one: 

A thread gives way: their unity is gone. 


That panic changed to anger : madness fell 
On those who thronged that hall, both guard and guest. 
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Each smote at each: that hall seemed changed to hell ; 
Its inmates into men by fiends possessed : 

One only in the midst, serene and high, 

Stood up unmoved—that man condemned to die. 


Unmoved he stands; who is it before him kneels 
Forth lifting, like some drowner in the wave, 
Hands ineffectual, agonized appeals, 
To him, the sole, who, if he wills, can save ? 
That prefect on the sudden stricken blind! 
His victim thus made answer meek and kind : 


“TI blame thee not; according to thy light 
Thou madest decree: by law that word must stand. 
Fear nothing! God will give thee back thy sight ; 
Let two young children take thee by the hand, 
And be to thee as eyes, and with soft tread 
Conduct thee to my tomb when I am dead. 


“ There kneel, and register thy vow ; and I, 

If God gives grace, will prop with mine thy prayer ; 
For though, ere regioned yet in yonder sky, 

Christians plead well, they plead more strongly there 
Where He who grants each prayer that prayer inspires, 
The nearer nursling of His heavenly fires.” 


Next, turning to that a host, he raised 
His hand, and made the Venerable Sign: 
And straight the tempest ceased. They stood amazed ; 
Then, drawing to the sentenced, knelt in line ; 
And thus he spake, as one who speaks with power: 
“Spirits impure, where dwelt ye till this hour?” 


Then came an answer: “ There where Christ is not, 
Where no man makes His Sign, or names His Name, 
We dwell; but most in idols deftly wrought: 
In them our palace-fortresses we claim ; 
In yon poor wrecks for ages we had rest, 
Houseless through thee this hour, and dispossesed.” 
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To whom the conqueror: “ Think not that for long 
Ye shall retain man’s godlike race your thrall ; 
For Christ, Who drave you forth so oft, is strong, 
And strong the house of them that on him call.” 
He spake ; then passed, with lictors girt around, 
To that fair hill-side named the “ Martyrs’ Mound.” 


Softly it rose, half-girdled by a wood, 

Open elsewhere to every wind that blew, 
And violet-scented. On its summit stood 

A company of grave-stones—some were new— 
Grav’n with dear names of those in days gone by 
Who died in Christ, rejoicing thus to die. 


In those old days the name of “ Holy Rest” 

That hill sustained: but when the Roman sword 
Went forth ’gainst all who Christ their God confessed, 
The “ Martyrs’ Mound ” they named it, to record 
That laureled band which braved an empire’s frown. 

Of these Longinus wore the earliest crown. 


They read the process: he no word thereof 
Noted : in heart he stood on Calvary ; 

Looked up again upon that Lord of Love; 
Followed the Eternal Victim’s wandering eye: 

Saw it once more upon him fix. It said: 

“ Centurion, fear not; I for thee have prayed.” 


Ah! then well knew he that Christ’s potent word, 
His prayer, though spoken by the eye alone, 
The hour he spake it had in heaven been heard, 
Likewise another, later prayer—his own— 
Rushed on his memory back: “ Since thou for me 
Didst pray in death, grant me to die for thee.” 


They read the sentence: straight there fell such grace 
On that centurion from the Crucified, 
Such splendor from the Eternal Father’s face, 
Full well he knew—the moment ere he died— 
Those proud ones, late from demon bond set free 
Through prayer of his, Christ’s servants soon would be. 
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When the third morn, brightening the horizon’s bound, 
Touched first the snow-white portals of that tomb 
New raised upon the holy “ Martyrs’ Mound,” 
A stately man drew near it. Twilight gloom 
Between him and its bosky bases lay ; 
The grave-stones on its summit laughed in day. 


Why should a man so stalwart pace so slowly ? 

Why should a port stamped by habitual pride 
Sustain the shadow of a grace so lowly ? 

What boys are those his doubtful steps who guide? 
Each clasps a hand—a little lags behind, 
Though zealous, shy. The man they lead is blind. 


Is this the man on whom, but three days since, 
All Czsarea hung for life or death, 
In name a prefect, yet in power a prince ? 
Whence came the change? Alas, how slight a breath 
Can shake the light leaf from the autumnal tree! 
When summer flushed his veins how strong was he! 


Before that tomb the vanquished Strong One knelt ; 
Down on that grave his head discrowned he laid; 
With each blind hand its lintels cold he felt; 
He raised his sightless eyes: to God he prayed: 
At idol shrines he made that hour no plaint: } 
To God he prayed; to God and to his Saint. 


In heaven God’s Saints fasten their eyes on God ; 
Yet, as a man beside a lake’s clear mirror 

Notes well the trees behind him sway and nod 
In that still glass reflected without error, 

So, in the mirror of God’s knowledge high, 

His Saints the things of earth in part descry. 


Longinus from the haven of his rest 

Descried that supplicant bent, and with him. prayed, 
While prayed with both the synod of the Biest ; 

Since God, sole source of Love and loving aid, 
Wills that his creatures, each to each, should bear 
His gifts; and what He gives concedes to prayer; 
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That so in heaven and here on earth alike 
All creatures may be links in one great chain 
Down which His gifts, innocuous lightnings, strike 
From loftiest to the least. Unmeasured gain 
Is this, since thus God’s creatures, each and all, 
One temple grow through love reciprocal. 


A sinful soul is ofttimes not so far 
From God as worldly men of faith suppose: 
The sea-rim brightens though unrisen the star— 
In him a star of hope thus gradual rose: 
He mused: “ The Christian's God may help me yet! 
Thus spake Longinus: he will not forget.” 


‘ 


Strong in that hope the blind man raised his eyes— 
O wondrous change! Where lately all was black 
Flashed the green wave and laughed the purple skies: 

The sun had risen: the night, a cloudy wrack, 
Fled like some demon host repulsed with scorn ; 
Glad as a pardoned spirit rejoiced the morn. 


But he, that man late blind, the child of Rome, 

What heart was his? That world, his own once more, 
Seemed less the earth we tread, our ancient home, 

Than pledge of worlds to be! That sword, of yore 
Barrier ’twixt man and Eden, was withdrawn: 
Beyond there lay some new Creation’s dawn. 


Old songs he heard, sung by his Hebrew nurse: 
“God stands around our Salem like the hills : 

His light is Truth: He made the Universe: 
Like the sea-chambers are his oracles : 

Who shall ascend his Holy Mountain? They 

Whose eye is single ; undefiled their way.” 


On that vivific Vision long he gazed ; 
Then, shivering, sank upon his face, with eyes 
That sought once more the darkness, splendor-dazed, 
Still as some creature bound for sacrifice. 
Wondering those children stood. He rose at last 
And spake: “ A Task is mine. The Past is past.” 
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To Cesarea straight his steps he turned : 
Near it a throng came forth to greet him! They 
Who sinned like him that sin to expiate burned : 
The madness of a life-time, not a day, 
At once had left them. To themselves restored, 
Self they renounced, and found, instead, their Lord. 


They stood with countenance glad, yet wonder-stricken, 
Like face of one who some great sight hath seen, 

And still, with heart whose pulses ever quicken, 
Seeing no more, fronts the remembered sheen. 

Silent they stood, their eager eyes wide bent 

On him, with hands forth held in wonderment. 


With him returned they to their ancient city : 
A light till then unseen upon it shone; 
Christ they confessed: they sought nor praise nor pity : 
Sharp was the conflict; the reward soon won: 
The “ Martyrs’ Mound ”’ holds still their hallowed dust : 
Their spirits abide with Him in Whom they placed their 
trust. 


Farewell, Longinus! Thou one hour didst seem 
Of all mankind, save one, unhappy most, 
Yet lived’st, reserved from Satan to redeem 
Not one poor sinner but a sinful host ; 
Pray well for men sin-tempted to despair: 
Lift up thy spear and chase the fiends their souls that scare! 
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A FAIR EMIGRANT. 
CHAPTER XVII. 
GRAN, 


ToR CASTLE stands on a breezy height a quarter of a mile in- 
land above the bold promontory of Tor Head, opposite the Mull 
of Cantire. Here have dwelt for generations the elder branch 
of our Fingall family, at present represented by a young man, 
cousin of Shana and Rosheen, and by his grandmother. (Gran, 
a striking and well-known figure in the district, is also grand- 
mother to Alister and his sisters, and a fond great-grandmamma 
to Flora’s children. ] 

Between The Rath and Tor Castle lie miles of beautiful coun- 
try: romantic Glenariff and Glenan, the lovely shores and 
strange caves of Cushendun, the rugged and splendid headlands 
of Cushlake, with their rocky climbs and flowery ravines. Far 
below Tor Castle the waters of Moyle wash the rocky walls of 
the great Tor Head—fairy Moyle, haunted in days of eld by the 
enchanted swans, the princess Fionnuala and her brothers. Scot- 
land looks so near that, on a fine day, one would think a ferry- 
boat might bring one across in a quarter of an hour, and from the 
windows of Tor Castle the exquisite outlines of the hills of Jura 
show their fantastic outlines on the bosom of the glittering sea. 

Gran is the real head of the clan Fingall, loved by rich and 
poor. Her tall, spare, and still active figure is often seen moving 
from cottage to cottage about Tor, her stately old head with its 
snow-white curls stooping to enter at their lowly doorways. She 
is a rigidly upright, God-fearing, and charitable soul, kind rather 
in her deeds than her words, though a rare tenderness sometimes 
shines out of her keen and penetrating eyes. A slight degree of 
sternness in manner and demeanor deceives no one as to the 
quality of her heart, and it is never forgotten that she has known 
a terrible sorrow in her life. 

On certain days the whole of the Rath family were accus- 
tomed to come all the way from Glenmalurcan to spend a day 
and stay a night with Gran. At other times Tor Castle was 
empty and silent enough, even when Rory, the master of Tor, 
was at home—he and Gran making but a small family to occupy 
it; but when The Rath people appeared it became as busy and 
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merry as a hive. Such stirring visitations were the delight of 
the old lady’s life; and preparations, in the airing of rooms and 
providing of sweets and good things for the children, were begun 
many days before the expected guests arrived. 

-On a bright May day the usual migration from The Rath 
to Tor was taking place. Lady Flora had gone early in her 
brougham with the nurse and two youngest children, leaving 
Shana and Rosheen and the elder babes to follow, walking, and 
riding on the family car. 

The drawing-room at Tor had not been restored and re-re- 
stored like Lady Flora’s; the ancient furniture had performed no 
journeys up and down the garret-stairs, had known no period of 
ignominious seclusion; there it stood just where it had been since 
the beginning of all things, as might be imagined—the old bu- 
reaus, and tables, and china-presses, and sconces, black with age 
and bright with well-polished brass. The round, convex mirrors 
which Lady Flora had once thought so hideous, but worshipped 
now, hung where they had always hung, except when removed 
for purposes of cleaning; the carpet was so worn that, but for 
rugs adroitly spread, it would have shown too plainly the marks 
of its valuable antiquity ; the curtains had no particular color left 
in them, but had a ghostly dignity in their folds better than the 
richness of many modern fabrics. The well-wrought brasses 
about the fireside shone with a comfortable splendor when the fire 
glowed all across its width between the high-shouldered pilasters 
and carved panels of the time-darkened chimney-piece. 

All the chambers at Tor were furnished in the same style ot 
unquestionable antiquity. They and their contents seemed as 
old as Tor Head and the waves that beat against it; and they 
suggested the truth that more dignity than money belonged to 
the inheritance of the ancient clan Fingall. Gran, who prized 
every stick and stone in the castle, saw nothing amiss; but Flora 
perceived keenly with her more worldly eyes that Rory would 
have to marry an heiress, as Alister had done, if only that he 
might restore and replenish his ancient home. 

Even in bright May weather the breeze that blows up from 
the great Tor is sharp and cool, and Gran and her granddaughter- 
in-law sat in two grim arm-chairs facing each other by the fire. 
Gran looked like some old queen in a historical picture, with her 
white head posed against the carving of her high-backed chair, 
and her long black draperies flowing round her on the ground. 

“T am glad you arrived first,” she was saying, “because I 
want to talk to you apart from the girls. If Manon comes here 
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I should not like them to have heard a word to the prejudice of 
her or her mother.” 

“Certainly not,” said Lady Flora; “and I do not know why 
any one need be prejudiced. You did-not like her mother when 
you knew her as a young woman, but her grandmother was your 
friend. The girl is of good birth and an heiress. Why should 
she not come to you, if her mother wishes it?” 

“Why should she not?” said Gran reflectingly. “But then 
why should she do so? I mean, what is the reason for her wish- 
ing it? Aimée was a young woman I could not bear—sly, un- 
truthful, cold-hearted.” 

“But she was charmingly beautiful and married the son of 
a wealthy marquis,” laughed Lady Flora; “and that ought to 
cover a multitude of sins.” 

Gran sighed and fingered the letter she held in her wrinkled 
hand impatiently. Hers was not a worldly mind like Lady Flo- 
ra’s, and she had not been thinking of the position of this mother 
and daughter who were putting themselves forward to claim her 
friendship, but of their moral worth. It had once been a trouble 
to her that she could not like the daughter of the friend of her 
youth, and now it was vexing her that she might have to dislike 
the granddaughter as well. True, the grandchild might repro- 
duce the estimable and lovable qualities of the grandmother ; 
but then why did Aimée, the mother—so worldly, so cunning, 
and always, in former days, so unsympathetic with Gran herself— 
now ask to send her child under her roof, into the undesirable 
seclusion of the Antrim highlands? 

“TI cannot guess her motive,” said she, folding and unfolding 
the letter. ‘“ Manon is handsome and an heiress, and in France, 
in Paris, she ought to have the world at her feet. The grand- 
mother is long dead—the only link between me and this mother 
and child; and even while she lived Aimée took but little interest 
in her mother’s friend. And now she writes to me like this: 


““¢ DEARLY LOVED FRIEND OF MY DEPARTED MOTHER: 


“My darling Manon, of whom you have heard tell as the 
heiress of her grandfather, the late Marquis de , husband of 





your dear friend my lamented mother, is now of age, and the 
world is full of snares and attractions for her. I have taken a 
strange fancy, sentimental if you will, to place her under your 
care for some few months before launching her on the dangers 
and pleasures of life— 
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“There now!” cried Flora. “What would you have more 
unworldly than that? If not very wise herself, she has a high 
opinion of you, and would like her daughter to have the advan- 
tage of your friendship.” 

A little color stole into Gran’s dear old face, partly at the sug- 
gested praise of herself, and partly with pleasure to think that 
Aimée’s motive might, after all, be a high one. 

“TI do not consider myself a very good person, Flora. I 
tremble to think of how much better I might have been if I had 
tried.” 

Flora made a little mouth behind her fan. In her opinion 
Gran was a great deal too good—“ too high-flown,” as her grand- 
daughter-in-law would have called it. 

“ Any virtue I have had has been too much of a negative 
kind,” the old lady went on. “One cannot be very bad, always 
looking at Tor Head and the sea. But I would be glad to think 
that Aimée had some delusion on the subject, for better a mis- 
take of that kind than no desire to look up to any one. Aimée 
has lived in the midst of the gay world, with its snares and temp- 
tations, and her daughter will probably do the same—” 

“Why?” asked Flora coolly, putting down her screen and 
looking Gran in the face. “If Manon comes here with her 
mother’s graces, her French noble birth, and her grandfather’s 
money, why need she ever return to France, except for a visit as 
Rory’s wife?” 

“Flora!” exclaimed the old lady, grasping both arms of her 
chair and looking indignantly at her granddaughter-in-law. 

“Dear Gran, don’t ‘fly up the chimney with horror at my 
depravity. I don’t mean that we are to entrap and capture the 
young woman, force her into a marriage behind her mother’s 
back; but all I can say is that, under the circumstances, such an 
event as Rory’s marriage would be very likely to ensue from 
Manon’s stay in his house. When her mother sends her here she 
knows that there is an unmarried master of Tor, thirty years old, 
and if she makes inquiries she can discover that he is not unat- 
tractive—” 

“Stay, Flora. You run away with me. I fear I was think- 
ing of wrong to Rory more than wrong to Manon.” 


“The heiress of a marquis, young and lovely!” exclaimed 
Flora. 

“We have yet to judge of the personal charms of Mademoi- 
selle Manon,” said Gran. “I was thinking of her qualities of 
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heart and head. I put the heart first, you see, Flora, though I 
do like a woman to have a few grains of sense.” 

“So do men, dear Gran,” said Flora, with a slight sneer. 
“Such a thing was never heard of, you know, as a man marrying 
a pretty face with nothing behind it. They always inquire about 
a girl’s brains and right feelings before they look at her eyes or 
feet.” 

Lady Flora set up her own pretty feet before her on a foot- 
stool as she spoke, and Gran glanced at them and then at her 
face with a slight sigh. But the mistress of The Rath had not 
meant at all to imply that she herself had neither brains nor 
heart. 

“Tf,” began Gran, slowly and earnestly, after a pause—“if 
Manon should prove to resemble her grandmother rather than 
her mother, and if she and Rory were to love one another, I 
should be happy to see such a marriage; but if she be worldly, 
vain, and deceitful” (Gran frowned as if confronting a well- 
remembered image which rose before her mind’s eye), “rather 
then would I see Rory dead than standing by her at the altar.” 

Lady Flora shrugged her shoulders and glanced slightly 
round the bare, faded, noble old apartment. 

“ At all events,” she said, “I do not see how you can refuse 
to receive the granddaughter of the friend of your youth. Rory 
is in London at present, and as the girl is coming there with 
friends he can escort her across the Channel. He will thus have 
an opportunity of discovering even sooner than ourselves 
whether she is a wretch or a saint.” 

“Of course, as you say, I cannot refuse to receive her,” 
said Gran gravely ; “ but, at all events, I will write to her mother 
at once to tell her exactly how I am circumstanced here, and 
warn her of how little the girl can expect in the way of en- 
tertainment.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE BACKWOODS-WOMAN. 


WHILE Gran came to this conclusion the rest of the family 
from The Rath—nurses, children, and aunts—were proceeding 
along the romantic road towards Castle Tor. Shana and Ro- 
sheen, being capital walkers, only needed “a lift” now and again, 
and when within about a mile of their destination they sent on 
the roomy family car without them, keeping Duck by their side 
at her own urgent request. 
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As the girls trudged along, laughing, talking, glowing with 
exercise, a figure appeared suddenly on the slope above them 
and began rapidly to descend—a fair-haired young man, who 
pulled off his cap as he leaped to the road and stood smiling 
before them. 

“OQ Wil—” began Rosheen, and checked herself, glancing at 
Shana. 

“ How are you, Mr. Callender?” said Shana gravely, giving 
him her hand. 

“It is so long since we have seen you!” pouted Rosheen. 
“What have you been about?” 

“Mr. Callender called yesterday when we were out, Rosheen, 
and he has been so busy. It is very hard and absorbing work 
bringing a narrow-gauge railway down the side of a mountain, is 
it not, Mr. Callender? Rosheen does not consider,” said Shana 
briskly. 

“Tt is not, perhaps, as hard as it looks,” said the young engi- 
neer, who did not feel as if he had much to say just for the first 
two or three moments. <A few minutes ago he had been walking 
through the heather with sad enough thoughts, and lo! here he 
was looking in the face that was everything to him in the world. 

“O Rosheen!” cried Duck, “do get me some of those sky- 
flowers down in the hole there!” 

“Nonsense, Duck! Sky-flowers!” 

“Flowers like bits of sky, I mean. O Rosheen!” 

“If I get you three will they content you?” 

“Six,” said Duck. “I do so love them.” 

“Three!” 

“Twelve!” 

“You little extortioner! There, I will get you six, but not 
one more, for the rest are too far down.” And off scampered 
aunt and niece, dropped over the roadside bank, and began to 
do what Duck called “slithering” down the seaward slope, 
while Shana and Callender walked on together. 

“ Miss Fingall—Shana!” began the young man eagerly, “I 
want to tell you, if I may, why I must for the future refrain from 
visiting at The Rath. I have thought much about how to tell you. 
I had hoped yesterday to find an opportunity; I was disap- 
pointed then, but chance now favors me. I hope it is not wrong 
of me to speak—at all events, I must. I cannot allow you to 
think Tam careless of seeing you, even if you do not care—” 

“I do care,” said Shana abruptly. Then she added, “I like 
to see my friends.”’ 
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“Ah! your friends. Well, Lady Flora has been so cold to 
me, has in fact so snubbed me on several occasions when you 
were not present, that I feel I cannot again force myself into her 
house. When your brother invites me I will come gladly and 
endure Lady Flora’s slights, but I cannot enter The Rath unin- 
vited any more.” 

“You are right,” said Shana quietly. 

“Q Shana! if I may say a little more. Ah! I will say it, 
come good or come ill. Shana, I love you. Unfortunate beggar 
that I am, with a couple of hundred a year, and my fortune yet 
to make—Shana, I love you, I love you!” 

- A flash of brightness and color suffused Shana’s face, and 
she trembled, but she said nothing. 

“1 know I am an idiot to speak, for I dare not ask you to 
marry me now. I dare say I am very wrong. I may be a 
dreamer to hope I may one day be able to give you a place in 
the world worthy of you. At present I can say nothing except 
that I love you, and perhaps I ought not to say it. But, Shana, I 
love you, I love you!” 

Shana had conquered her trembling and lifted her grave, dark 
eyes steadily to his. 

“ And I love you, too, Willie Callender,” she said with a still 
earnestness of manner, as if she were uttering a vow. “I am 
glad you have spoken to me, and you need not fear to have done 
me a wrong.” 

“O my love! I do fear it, I do fear it.” 

“Come good or come ill, | am yours,” she went on steadily, 
“ whether you can claim me or not. If you were to die to-mor- 
row, and I were to live to be a hundred, I should never love an- 
other man.” 

“Shana! Shana! do you know what you are saying? Do 
not say it rashly. I shall live on your words, and work on the 
strength they will give me.” 

“1 have said it,” said Shana, a radiant smile breaking over 
her face. “I have given my promise to you, Willie Callender,” 
she went on, as they stood with clasped hands, looking in one 
another’s eyes, “and now my life will be full of light and my 
future glorious. Come when you like, stay away when you like, 
Shana will welcome you, wait for you, trust you, work with you. 
Now here are Rosheen and Duck, and we must go on to Castle 
Tor.” 

“Are you going to leave us so soon?” cried Rosheen, as 
she saw Mr. Callender turn away from Shana. 
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“The men are waiting for him yonder on the road,” said 
Shana. “He is out surveying, and has no more time for us.” 
“Good-by, Rosheen; good-by, Duck,” said Callender wist- 
fully, and as he raised his hat his eyes flew back to Shana’s, still 
shining with the light his impulsive words had kindled in them. 
“Good-by,” he repeated in an altered voice, and was gone. 

“ How oddly he looks!” said Rosheen. “What could you 
have said to him, Shana, in such a littke moment to make him 
like that?” : 

Shana smiled. “Perhaps I told him not to break his neck 
leaping down hills,” she said. “One can say a good deal in a 
little moment, sometimes.” 

“It is a good deal, from you, to express even so much in- 
terest in him as that,” said Rosheen, “so I don’t wonder it over- 
whelmed him.” 

“T hear hoofs!” said Shana abruptly. ‘Duck, do you think 
papa can be coming?” 

Duck believed it possible, and in a few moments Alister Fin- 
gall galloped up and sprang from his horse, crying : 

“T have good news for you, girls. Guess—” 

“Major Batt is married,” said Rosheen with sudden solem- 
_ nity. 

“No,” laughed Alister; “as far as I am aware, he is still in a 
position to flit from flower to flower.” 

“ Betty Macalister has got her rent.” 

“Hopelessly wrong. I see I must tell you. There is an 
offer for Shanganagh Farm.” 

“The fatm!” 

“ Alister! What delightful news!” 

Alister stood smiling at his sisters, watching their pleasure 
grow as they realized the welcome truth. That the letting of 
the farm was very important to them he knew, but of all it meant 
to their proud young spirits even he was unable to imagine. In- 
dependent bread, a shield from Flora’s taunts, power to look 
Duck and her following unremorsefully in the eyes, composure 
of mind with regard to the fate of the novel just begun—these 
were but a few of the boons which the rent of Shanganagh, 
paid regularly every half-year, would bring into the lives of its 
young-lady landlords. 

“ What kind of tenant are we to get?” asked Shana, radiant. 
“And will he pay?” 

“It is not a he,” said Alister. “It is a she.” 
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“Really! But of course she has a man of some kind to act 
for her.” 

“It seems not; and there is nothing very odd in a woman 
taking a farm, if only she knows how to manage it. Miss In- 
gram writes—” 

“Writes? Have you not seen her?” 

“‘T only got her letter just before I left, and thought best to 
show it you before seeing her. She is in lodgings at Nannie © 
Macaulay’s.” 

“ Where has she dropped from? We were in Nannie’s a few 
days ago.” 

“ She is an Irish farmer’s daughter from Minnesota, come to 
Ireland with the little savings that her parents left her. She 
wants to live in the country of which she heard so much from her 
father. Immediately on arriving she made inquiries about lands 
to let, and applied at once for Shanganagh.”’ 

“ Without seeing it?” 

“Qh! I believe she has been to see it. These Americans lose 
no time ; and from the tone of her letter I gather that she is a 
woman who knows what she is about. She thinks she under- 
stands farming; and let us hope that she is right.” 

“ ‘What women these Americans are! I suppose she is a sort 
of female grenadier.” 

“No matter what she is, if she be solvent. Her only reference 
is to a Dr. Ackroyd, in St. Paul. She is willing to wait till I 
can get an answer from him.” 

“‘ Is it necessary to wait?” 

“We may be able to judge about that when we have seen 
and heard her. She offers either to come to interview me at The 
Rath or to receive me at Nannie Macaulay’s.” 

“Oh! let her come to The Rath,” cried Rosheen. “I do so 
want to see an American farmeress!” 

. After this news Shana and Rosheen were impatient to re- 
turn to The Rath, and the days at Tor Castle with Gran seemed 
longer than such days were usually found. Shana had a great 
deal on her mind, and longed for the seclusion of the old school- 
room in which to think out her thoughts. Here she had not a 
moment alone to realize the fact that Willie Callender had spoken 
to her, and that her life had gone out of her own keeping. Smil- 
ing quietly at Flora from the opposite side of the great Tor 
hearth-place, she wondered what her sister-in-law would say or 
do if she knew what had happened to her that day. But Shana 
was not much afraid of Flora. And the letting of Shanganagh 
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made it easier to be brave. Alister left Tor the morning after 
he had brought his news, promising to see the proposed tenant 
and to invite her to come on a certain day to The Rath. 

“ Ask her to come in the evening,” said Shana. “ Major Batt 
is dining with us, and her visit will be a welcome interruption. 
And all hours must be the same to a farmer who has travelled 
from Minnesota.” 

Back in their own sanctum, the sisters hugged one another 
and laughed aloud. That Heaven should have sent them an 
American farming-woman to pay them the rent of Shanganagh 
and make them independent of Flora seemed too delightful to 
be true. On the eventful evening of her expected visit they 
dressed early, even though Major Batt was in the drawing-room, 
and hurried into his presence, eager to get a word with Alister 
about the heroine of their dreams. 

“Well, what is she like?” asked Rosheen, sidling up to her 
brother as soon as he appeared. 

Alister’s face was twitching all over with fun. 

“ As like a backwoodsman in petticoats as anything you can 


imagine,” he said. “ Big, brown, and bony. Swings her arms 
as if she was accustomed to carry a hatchet, and walks like a 
dragoon.”’ 


“ Exactly what I pictured her,” said Rosheen triumphantly. 

“T did not think she would be quite so bad as that,” protested 
Shana; “I fancied her a short, thick-set person with a knowing 
expression and a nasal accent.” 

“ Add the knowing expression and the nasal accent to my first 
sketch,” said Alister, “and you will have her to the life.” 

“I don’t think you need have brought her here,” complained 
Lady Flora. “A person like that ought to be dealt with in an 
attorney’s office.” 

“T am not an attorney and I have not got an office, and you 
know I never take more trouble than I can help. It is easiest 
to do the business in my own way. If she bullies us too much 
Major Batt and I will be able to manage her. Eh, major?” 

“Oh! certainly; anything you please,” said the major ner- 
vously. ‘“ Though in the case of a woman—” 

“ American females from the backwoods hardly count as wo- 
men, major, do they?” said Alister. “Oh! by the way, girls, I 
told her you could put her up for the night.” 

“For the night!” A look of blank dismay overspread the 
faces of the three ladies, dismay developing quickly into indignae 
tion on Lady Flora’s countenance. 
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‘ “ Most inconsiderate,” she pronounced. ‘“ Where do you think 
we could put such a person ?—unless she will go among the ser- 
vants.” 

“There is the brown room,” suggested Shana. “If she has 
been invited we must welcome her.” 

Lady Flora turned her bracelets on her white wrists, which, 
with her, was a sign that all the family knew. What the savage 
man means when he dances his war-dance, that Lady Flora meant 
when she turned her bracelets. She would not have that Ameri- 
can farmeress sleeping in her house. 

“ If you are afraid,” said Alister, “ we can lock her in and put 
a couple of the dogs outside her door.” 

A peal of the bell was heard, and everybody started. 

“By Jove! there she is,” said the master of The Rath. “I 
begin to feel nervous. Only that Major Batt is here—” 

“ Don’t be ridiculous, Alister,” said his wife. ‘“ As you have 
brought her here, you must make the best of her. Only please 
send her word that the car must wait. I will not have her here 
for the night.” 

“It’s Miss Ingram, sir. Wants to see — sir,” said the but- 
ler confidentially in his master’s ear. 

“Will you receive her in the drawing-room, Flora?” asked 
her husband ; and then, seeing the bracelets turning, he said to 
the servant : 

“ Show her into the library. I will be with her immediately.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
IN THE ENEMY’S CAMP. 


BAwN stood on the hearth in Alister’s library, looking round 
her with the most lively interest. She had now beenseveral days 
in the Glens, and had walked and been driven in various direc- 
tions, making acquaintance with her father’s country. Each 
evening she had returned to Nannie Macaulay’s and mounted 
the bit of narrow stair that led to her nest over the needle-and- 
tape shop, with her heart and imagination vividly impressed by 
the scenery through which she had been moving all day. All 
over it she saw the sorrowful details of her father’s history, and 
every creature she met on the way seemed an actor in the tra- 
gedy of his youth. 

_ Afraid to ask many questions, lest those around her should 
guess her identity and purpose, she contented herself with hearing 
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the general remarks of the car-drivers, and encouraging Nannie 
Macaulay to gossip when she brought her her tea. Like most 
people who live absorbed in one idea, she fancied every word and 
look of others bore in some way on the question so present to her 
own mind. How could persons who had once known or heard 
of Arthur Desmond outlive their interest in him, or suffer the 
life.of the present moment to thrust him and his story far into 
the background of their thoughts ? 

Now she had penetrated into the very camp of the enemy, and 
stood upon the hearth of a Fingall. Nannie Macaulay had not 
been slow in pouring forth, almost unasked, the pedigree of Allis- 
ter, the master of The Rath, and of Rory, master of Castle Tor. 
Her own wit and previous knowledge had discovered the exact 
relationship between these living men and the Roderick whom 
Desmond was supposed to have killed. Nannie had not men- 
tioned the murder, nor touched at all upon the tragedy. She 
had only hinted at it by saying that the old lady at Castle Tor 
had known a terrible sorrow in her life. And Bawn knew that 
Gran must be the mother of Roderick, and that Alister and Rory 
must be the sons of his brothers, now dead. 

In making her way from American prairies to Irish glens she 
had not counted upon coming at once into such close contact with 
the family so intimately connected with her father’s misfortunes, 
the descendants of those “friends” who had condemned and 
forsaken him. When Alister Fingall, seeing her young anda 
lady, had asked her to come to The Rath and there conclude the 
arrangements for the farm with his sisters, her landlords, she had 
at first shrunk from accepting his invitation, disliking to enter his 
house. Curiosity, however, had overcome her hesitation, and she 
was here. 

Now she stood under the roof that must have sheltered her 
father on many a happy day before the horror came. These walls 
had heard his laugh, these old books must have been touched by 
hishands. This fireside, towards which she instinctively stretched 
her fingers after the chill drive on an outside car through the 
evening mists of the glen, must often have reflected its flame in 
his eyes and welcomed it freely amongitsown. And the friends 
who had sat here by his side had deserted him in his misfortune, 
had cast him forth out of their home and their hearts. 

She withdrew herself from the warmth of this fireside of a 
Fingall, and stood aloof, frowning round the quiet, comfortable 
room with its book-lined walls, felt-covered floor, reading-lamps, 
reading-desk, and “epee : 
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Here they had dwelt, the cruel ones, all this time, happy, hon- 
ored, beloved, and at ease, while he whom they had persecuted 
wasted his life in an alien country, pining under the calumny 
with which they had helped to load him. After a few minutes 
these thoughts so grew and wrought in her mind that had she 
been left much longer in the room alone she might have walked 
out of it and made her escape from the house. Fortunately for 
her reputation as a sensible woman, very desirable to her at pre- 
sent, she was prevented from so acting by the entrance of Alister 
Fingall. 

“Miss Ingram, pardon me for keeping you waiting. My sisters 
will be with us shortly. In the meantime sit down, please, and 
let us discuss our business. Have you thought over all I said to 
you this morning?” 

“T have thought it all out long before this morning, Mr. 
Fingall. One does not cross the ocean without knowing why 
one comes. The desire that brought me here was to possess a 
farm in Ireland. You haye a farm to let, and I will give you the 
rent at which you value it.” 

“ You are very young and—excuse me for being so personal— 
very fair to enter upon so bold and independent an undertaking.” 

Bawn inclined her head with a stately movement, and a slight 
look of impatience crossed her smooth brows. 

“If your father’ (Bawn started) “had lived he would prob- 
ably have advised a different course: I am older than you, and I 
have young sisters. I should not like to see one of them place 
herself in the position you are so anxious to take up.” 

“Your sisters are young ladies, Mr. Fingall, brought up in 
luxury and holding the place of ladies in the world. I ama 
farmer’s daughter, hardily reared, understanding my father’s 
business and wishing to practise it, and with no family traditions 
to be hurt by my plebeian occupation.” 

Alister Fingall observed her attentively as she spoke, and 
followed the imperial wave of her white hand, from which she 
had forgetfully removed the coarse glove it pleased her to wear. 
He thought the would-be tenant of Shanganagh Farm did not 
look exactly like a humble farmer’s daughter. However, he 
could interfere no further on the score of the girl’s apparent gen- 
tility. His remonstrances took another form. 

“Farming is different here from what you have seen in Minne- 
sota, and you will be obliged to trust servants to manage your 
business. If you lose your money in a year or so, have you con- 
sidered what you will do?” 
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“T will not lose it,” said Bawn with decision. “ And, at all 
events, | have made up my mind to try this venture. However, 
if you think me an unsafe and uncertain tenant, please say so at 
once, and I shall seek for what I want elsewhere.” 

“T have no objection to you as a tenant—on the contrary. It 
is not easy to let land just now, and a solvent tenant is highly 
welcome to my sisters at this present moment. Anything I have 
said to dissuade you has been for your own sake alone.” 

He spoke with an accent of sincerity which Bawn, despite 
her prejudice, could not mistake. But she said to herself that 
she did not want his friendship, and that she had already repaid 
his courtesy by explaining to him her views with regard to her 
own position—a piece of confidence which she had intended 
vouchsafing to nobody. 

“ As you have quite decided, I will now introduce you to my 
sisters,” he continued, and rang, and sent a request that the 
young ladies would come to the library. 

Shana and Rosheen came into the room, each in her own char- 
acteristic manner. Rosheen hovered behind her sister, glancing 
inquisitively into the room, half-frightened and half-hoping for 
fun. Shana held her head well back and her eyes well open to 
take in the whole situation, and resolved that this brawny 
backwoods-woman who had come to their rescue should be 
treated as a friend, however disagreeable she might unfortu- 
nately be. 

Both sisters paused speechless on the threshold at sight of 
Bawn, whose heart at once throbbed involuntary approval of 
these fresh, sparkling-eyed, white-armed girls in their graceful 
though well-worn black silk frocks, and their simple and virginal 
ornaments of pearl. 

“Miss Ingram, these are my sisters, the Miss Fingalls, who 
will be your landlords. . Shana, this is your new tenant—if all 
goes well. Miss Ingram will not be dissuaded by me from the 
difficulties and responsibilities of farming.” 

“T ama farmer’s daughter,” said Bawn, turning on the two 
girls a warm, broad smile which lit up her whole face and 
showed it in a new aspect to Alister. “I cannot persuade Mr. 
Fingall of all that that means. I have taken my little fortune in 
my hand, and I wish to turn my American gold into Irish butter 
and wheat. If you will trust me with Shanganagh, Miss Fingall, 
I will do my best to prove a desirable tenant.” 

Shana had by this time recovered from her astonishment. 

“Forgive me for staring at you,” she said pleasantly, “but I 
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expected to see such a different person.” And she cast a re- 
proachful glance at Alister. 

“To tell you the truth, Miss Ingram,” said her brother, “ we 
were all dying with curiosity to see a backwoods-woman. And 
we could not picture her without a hatchet.” 

“ Will not a spade do?” said Bawn, with a smile. “I shall be 
at work with that implement soon.” 

“Not with your own hands?” protested Rosheen, who had 
been standing rapt in admiration of Bawn’s changing counte- 
nance and golden hair. 

“Perhaps you will be so good as to come and see,” said 
Bawn, forgetting her enmity to the Fingalls for the moment. 
She had never seen any one of her own sex look so temptingly 
companionable as these charming girls. “ At all events, if you 
will give me the key of Shanganagh I will enter into possession 
at once.” 

“ But who will live with you there?” cried Rosheen. 

“TI think I have found some one. The person with whom I 
lodge recommends” (here Bawn grew grave and cold) ‘“‘a Mrs. 
Macalister and her daughter. They were thinking of emigrat- 
ing, and will be glad to take a home with me instead.” 

“Betty Macalister!” cried Rosheen, clasping her hands. 
“© Shana! what a shower of good luck at once!” 

“T am exceedingly glad,” said Shana, fixing grateful eyes on 
her future tenant. “You hardly know what good you will be 
doing there. And Betty is a faithful soul.” 

“Yes,” said Bawn, the grave look on her face deepening 
almost to sternness, “ / believe she ts a faithful soul,” 

The brother and sisters noticed the sudden alteration in 
Bawn’s countenance and tone, and thought her mind had been 
crossed by a sense of her own loneliness among strangers. 

“And now will you come up-stairs and take off your hat 


‘ and shawl?” said Shana, quickly resolving that she would brave 


Flora’s displeasure rather than send this delightful stranger back 
through the miles of Glen to Cushendall that night. She must 
be warmed up and made to forget her loneliness. Rosheen, al- 
ways an admirer of her sister’s superior audacity, heard her now 
with satisfaction. 

But Bawn was not to be suddenly led into the bondage of 
friendship like this. The mention of Betty Macalister had recalled 
her to herself and reminded her of her cause against this house. 

“ You are very kind; but my car is waiting and I must go. 
I have business in the morning which must be attended to.” 
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And in spite of renewed and pressing invitations she got upon 
her car and was driven from the door of The Rath. 

“ Well, have you dismissed the backwoods-woman?” asked 
Lady Flora, who, notwithstanding her interest in Major Batt, was 
rather tired of her ¢éte-a-téte with him. 

“( Flora! what a pity you did not see her,” cried Rosheen. 
“ She is simply glorious!” 

“With ugliness ?” 

“ With beauty.” 

“ Alister, has this girl gone crazy ?” 

“ She has lost her head about Miss Ingram, evidently. What 
would have become of the major, if we had introduced her here? 
Our new tenant is a young woman eminently fitted by nature for 
the breaking of susceptible hearts.” 

“Ts she really handsome?” 

“ Really.” 

“ And young ?” asked Major Batt. 

“And young.” 

“ And what is she going to do at Shanganagh ?”’ 

“ Waste her money, I am afraid; but as she will not be ad- 
vised, we must allow her to pay us the rent. You might as well 
have been civil to her, Flora.” 

“TI do not like handsome women who go gadding about the 
world alone,” pronounced Lady Flora. ‘“ When did she get 
here, and how?” 

“Oh! a few days ago, and by the car round the coast.” 

“Humph!” said the major. “My dear Fingall, I think I 
know the lady. It was extremely improper for her to come 
here. She has just recovered from the small-pox.” 

“ Smallpox !” cried Lady Flora, horrified. 

“T travelled on the car with her, and she told me of her mis- 
fortune,” said the major. “A handsome young woman, as you 
see her through a veil.” 

Shana and Rosheen laughed and exchanged glances. 

“T think Miss Ingram has her wits about her,” said their bro- 
ther slyly. “Are you sure she did not want to get the car to 
herself, major ?” 

“T am very sure she did not,” said Major Batt stiffly. 

“ At all events, this decides me that I will not have her com- 
ing here,” said Lady Flora. ‘“ Small-pox in a household like this! 
Audacious creature, to subject us to such a risk!”’ 
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CHAPTER XX. 
A LITTLE REACTION. 


SHANGANAGH FaRM lay on the opposite side of Glenmalurcan, 
looking from The Rath. To reach it one followed the old road 
by the river up the middle of the glen, and turned off into a by- 
road or “ lonan,” climbing the hill by easy zigzags between haw- 
thorn-hedges to the bit of table-land, midway up the mountain, on 
which the farm-house stood. The beetling crags hung imme- 
diately over it as over The Rath, but the farm lay full in the 
sun—green fields, old mossy orchard of gnarled apple-trees, strips 
of tillage, and a house with whitewashed walls and yellow thatch. 

Except for a few scrambling, fragrant cabbage-roses, rakish 
larkspurs, and ragged, spicy gilliflowers rooted long among the 
apple.trees at the end of the wild slip of orchard, there was 
not a flower about the place, as Bawn remarked, missing the 
flushing flower-growths to which she had been accustomed. 

Here, if she wanted color, she must lift her eyes to the oppo- 
site mountain-ridges and view the violet and saffron tints, the 
orange and rose and crimson hues, cooled by grays, infinite in 
variety of depth, which hung for ever between the plains below 
and the mid-heavens above her head. Now that it was nearing 
summer the whole vale of Glenmalurcan, from its mountain-tops 
to the sea, was steeped in color. Of the ponderous gloom of its 
winter days Bawn as yet knew nothing. 

Inside, the house consisted of four rooms, opening out of one 
another on a flat, and a dairy and store-room behind. The house- 
door led straight into the kitchen, and off the kitchen was Bawn’s 
sitting-room, and off that her bed-room. Overhead was a ser- 
vant’s apartment, under the roof, and a loft for apples, and for the 
hanging up of sweet and bitter herbs in bunches to dry from the 
rafters. Of this simple dwelling Bawn and her serving-women, 
Betty Macalister and her daughter Nancy, took possession dur- 
ing the week that followed Miss Ingram’s visit to The Rath. 

Having with much difficulty procured sufficient furniture, the 
new tenant went to work to try and make what she called her 
“shanty ” a little habitable; and it was well this occupation lay 
to her hand, as, her fields being already sown, she had little out- 
door employment in this season, and disliked the idea of sitting 
down to think. 

Even as it was, while she stained her parlor-floor brown, and 
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waxed it bright, and spread it with the goatskins of the country, 
she found it hard to keep the sailing away for ever of that steam- 
er out of her mind, to suppress a voice in her heart that accused 
her of treachery to a friend. 

Where had those ardent, dark eyes sailed to out of her life, 
and what bitter things against her was that brave, brown man 
thinking now as he reflected on the trick she had played him? 

Well, he was gone. One cannot both have one’s loaf and eat. 
it,and she had swallowed her bread, sour and bitter as the mouth- 
ful had been. She had thought the swallowing of the morsel 
everything, but it had left a taste on her mouth which was nei- 
ther nice to endure nor easy to get rid of. 

Even so, would she give up the position she had now gained, 
the footing on which she stood, the hope of accomplishing her 
purpose which seemed already floating all round her in this 
mountain atmosphere? As she hammered a nail home in her 
house-place she declared that no, she would not own to any desire 
that she had been weak enough to relinquish her enterprise, or 
suffer herself to wish for a moment that she was back on the high 
seas with still the option of holding for life the lover who had so 
strangely, suddenly, extravagantly loved her. 

When a few unexpected tears dropped on the nails she drove 
in, almost as heavily as the blows of her hammer, she told herself 
they had welled from the depths of her heart solely because she 
was lonely, home-sick, all forlorn in a land of strangers; and also 
because, curiously enough, now that she was here in the scenes 
so long dreamed of, had kindled her hearth-fire on the mountain- 
side looking towards Aura, had spoken with the descendants of 
those whom she considered her father’s enemies, she found it 
more difficult to realize certain dire events in the past than when 
sitting by a solitary grave on the now far-distant prairie. 

The people here all seemed so utterly unconscious of Des- 
mond’s tragedy. Even Betty Macalister kneaded her cakes and 
arranged her pots and pans as if all memory of it had passed 
away from her mind. 

For what, then, had Bawn come here, after all? To what end 
had she quenched for ever a light that had unexpectedly shone on 
her out of a stranger’s eyes, warming her who had not known 
herself cold till the warmth was withdrawn? 

These were sore questions, such as she had never thought to 
be beset with, and for the moment she was not able to answer 
them. 

And meanwhile, as she was at work with her women, putting 
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her house in order, cleaning and polishing, and arranging her 
scanty furniture, a storm broke over the mountains and rolled 
down the glens, hiding away the opposite ridges behind sullen 
cloud and tattered mist, and lashing the walls of the farmhouse 
with a scattering rain. A noise like thunder roared in the wide 
chimneys, and angry drops hissed into the fire, and in the midst 
of the tempest Bawn wrestled with her own regrets, which were 
as fierce and unexpected in their onslaught on her heart as the as- 
sault of the elements on her dwelling. 

But Betty and her daughter proceeded with their tasks as if 
nothing was the matter, only called to each other a little more 
loudly than usual, so as to be heard above the hurly-burly of the 
wind and rain. 

No one came near the farm for a week, and when the week 
was at an end Bawn had grown visibly thinner, and thought that 
she must already have lived a year by herself at Shanganagh. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


BETTY SPEAKS, 


AT last one day the wind ceased to bully, the rain dripped 
and stopped with many a wild sob, and late in the evening the 
clouds opened overhead and a great, broad, burnished moon 
looked over at Bawn from The Rath side of Glenmalurcan. 

Never before had night appeared to her in such lovely and 
romantic guise. She went out and walked up and down before 
her door, trying to fathom the o’ershadowed glen with her eyes, 
which magnified the height of the dark mountain ridges against 
the moon-illumined sky ; to measure the depth of the apparently 
bottomless valley, the bottom of which seemed to have been 
swept away into the bowels of the earth. She was in a new 
world, as new to her as the ocean had been, with the worshipping 
lover it had brought to her feet and carried away with it again 
into infinite obscurity. 

Do what she might, this reality would not seem real. This 
promised land which she had striven to reach and had touched 
would not feel solid under her feet. Something had risen to 
make mischief between her and herself of a month ago. “ It can- 
not be that this will last!” she thought. “If it should last, what 
is going to become of me? Does one’s own imagination ever 
baffle one, even after every tangible thing has failed?” 
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All her romance had been born with her and was of a well- 
braced, close-knit fibre, quite opposed to weakly sentimentalism. 
It was so well disguised from herself in its garb of home-spun 
that she neither fostered it nor was afraid of it, and me knew 
it under the name of common sense. 

Her father being her hero, and his troubles and wrongs hav- 
ing always been sufficient to feed the flames of her young enthu- 
siasm, she thought herself the least likely woman in the world to 
fall at the feet of any other idol, to concern her whole being 
about any mere beginner of a man whose story should be all in 
the future instead of in the past. 

That women with purposes will make fools of themselves by 
hurling their whole souls into the identity of some masculine 
creature, losing their individuality of heart and intention, she 
was not unaware, but she had not classed herself with the women 
who so act. Having triumphantly escaped from her importunate 
fellow-traveller, she had proved herself self-contained and not 
easily interfered with; and now because of a week of loneliness, 
shut up with a tempest, her will seemed to have gone off its 
wheels, her imagination was playing her wild tricks. Was she 
even seeing ghosts, or what the Irish call “ fetches ”— 

For, turning sharply to take a fresh turn on her rude terrace 
above her fields, she thought for an instant that she saw Somerled 
of the steamer coming swiftly along the path to meet her. 

There he was, his height, his gait, his brown face looking pale 
in the moonlight, now grown dim behind a cloud-veil, his deep- 
set eyes darting anger. She thrust out her arms before her to 
push away the vision, and as she did soa thought of her father 
and Roderick Fingall on Aura flashed across her mind. Was it 
a man who had passed so near her, or had she really gone crazy 
and fancied that one of the gnarled old apple-trees had moved? 
She stepped quickly inside the open door and nearly stumbled 
over Betty and Nancy, who were sitting on three-legged stools 
by the threshold, bent, like herself, on enjoying the sudden 
beauty of the night. 

“Mistress, what’s the matter with ye? Did you see a ghost?” 

“Have people the right to come past here at night, Betty?” 

“They haven’t the right, but they take it—makin’ foot-pads 
and short-cuts up the glen.” 

Bawn came forth again and began resolutely to think of her 
work as she walked. To-morrow she would begin to make 
butter, comparing ways and methods of her own with those of 
her handmaidens. 
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“Nancy,” said Betty’s voice, coming distinctly to her across 
the silence of the night, “if it was the banshee I heard a minute 
ago I wouldn’t wonder. Many’s the time this week | thought of 
the ould Hollow cratures. How much of the roof fell in, d’ye 
think, this wheen o’ days back? I always know by the banshee 
when one o’ them’s gone. Sich a screech as she let the night the 
poor gentleman died in the poorhouse! An’ small blame to her 
to be mad at the disgrace. But there was sich squeals in the 
storm itsel’ all this week back I couldn’t tell whether she was 
cryin’ or not.” 

Bawn listened. The “ould Hollow cratures,” The “ Hollow 
fokes” of Betty’s letters written so long ago to Desmond in 
Minnesota; this very Betty, sitting here so tranquilly on her 
three-legged stool and maundering about the banshee! How 
was it to be believed? In what way was she to join these broken 
fragments of life, past and present, and patch them into any whole 
thing and make them hang together? The woman must be 
speaking of the Adares of Shane’s Hollow. Some of them were 
alive, as Bawn had learned, and still living in the ruin of their 
home over yonder behind that black ruggedness of mountain, 
not so far away either when you consider “foot-pads” and 
“ short-cuts.” 

Was it not to make the acquaintance of these crumbling re- 
mains of a rotten humanity, to wring their secret, if they had a 
secret, out of their faithless souls, that she had crossed the sea? 
If they had a secret? Of course they had a secret. Bawn 
threw up her hands and pushed the ruffled gold hair away from 
her feverish forehead. If they had not a secret, or if Luke Adare 
should be dead—should the banshee have already screeched for 
his soul’s flight from its long purgatorial imprisonment behind 
yon mountain—then, again, she must ask herself why in the 
name of Heaven had she been so mad as to come here, wandering 
over the ocean to search a casket that had already been rifled, 
disembarking secretly at Queenstown, stealing away from a 
friend like a thief in the night— 

“ Betty,” she said abruptly, “ you are always talking about 
‘hollow people.’ Do you‘ mean people hollow inside like a 
penny whistle? You make me exceedingly curious.” 

Hitherto she had been afraid to ask questions of Betty* 
Many good opportunities she had deliberately lost during the 
past week, always feeling that her time would come, and fearing 
to do anything rash. Now she spoke with what she considered 
extraordinary cunning. 
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“Lord love you, misthress, they’re hollow enough, I’m feared, 
if you mane emp’y. But Hollow ’s the name of a great ould 
place that wanst was. A great, grand family in their time, miss. 
Nancy and me were talkin’ about them.” 

“ And why are they hollow, if it means empty ?” 

“T was manin’ hunger, misthress, savin’ your presence.” 

“Tell me about them, Betty; I want to hear a story.” 

“Och! misthress dear, sure you’re young an’ hearty an’ 
well-to-do in yourself, an’ you little know what it is you’re axin’ 
about. It’s an ould story, an’ badness is the best of it. They 
were great an’ grand, but cracked with pride; and pride always 
gets a fall, I’m thinkin’, from Lucifer down to Luke Adare. Sure 
the father of them wouldn’t take money from the tenants, 
wouldn’t touch it with his fingers, till his steward had washed it 
in a basin before his eyes. No good comes of insultin’ the poor 
o’ God. Then the sons had the curses 0’ women draggin’ round 
their feet, an’ where could their road go to but down-hill, any- 
way? It’s at the bottom they are now an’ sureenough. They’re 
shut up in the trees yonder so long by theirselves that the very 
dogs has forgotten them. Nobody but Peggy an’ the banshee 
takes any heed o’ them. The world’s that set away from them 
that I would walk over there to look afther them a bit myself, 
only for the rheumatis an’ a grudge I have against them. Many 
a grudge is against them as well as mine. But mine’s enough 
for myself.” 

Bawn gazed on the picture which at Betty’s suggestive words 
had sprung up in vivid colors before her eyes. It seemed there 
were other tragedies in the world besides Arthur Desmond’s. 
The Adares of Shane’s Hollow would not appear to have fat- 
tened on their ill-doing. But what about Betty’s well-treasured 
grudge against them? Come, now, let her be bold and probe 
for Arthur Desmond in an old woman’s memory. 

“What is your particular grudge?” she asked carelessly. 
“Did they turn you out of their house, or anything of that 
kind?” 

“Och! dear,no. They never were my landlords. Little land 
they've held these long years back; it all went from them: too 
many graves they put in it. But they were sore an’ hard on 
wan I had a regard for, long before you were born, misthress. 
An’ I could never forget it to them, though it was none o’ my 
business.” 

“Tell me about it, Betty. I love to hear tales about long 
ago.” 
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“ Well, it’s such an ould story, misthress, an’ most people for- 
gets about it, an’ wants to forget it, too, on account o’ the Fin. 
galls. You’re a stranger here, an’ I wouldn’t like you to be 


talkin’ about it.” 
“I have nobody to talk to; and, as I am a stranger, I feel 


curious.” 

“Surely, surely. An’ why shouldn’t I tell yee about ‘poor 
Misther Arthur—God be good to him?” 

“Poor Mr. Arthur!” Bawn’s heart thrilled and her eyes 
grew moist. She had touched the link that connected the father 
she knew with the tragedy of his youth, had heard his name 
familiarly pronounced by one who had spoken to him in the day 
of his trial. There was that in the old woman’s tone pronounc. 
ing those three words which hinted of unforgotten sympathy. 
Bawn hardly restrained herself from throwing her arms round 
Betty’s neck and crying, “Faithful heart! tell me about my 
father.” But she was learning to place a bar between her ac- 
tions and her impulses. 

“Who was he?” she asked, as soon she could attune her 
voice to the tone of a mere gossip. 

“ He was a young gentleman from Kerry that come here; 
soft in the tongue an’ sweet in the eyes, so he was, an’ made our 
hearts jump with the pleasant way he had. An’ Miss Mave over 
there in the Hollow—good Lord! to think what she was then 
an’ is now—she took him for her sweetheart, as any young lady 
he had ’a’ fancied couldn't ha’ helped doin’. An’ they might have 
been happy an’ rich—though the Adares was goin’ down-hill 
even then—for there was a quare foreign gentleman—” 

“ Old Barbadoes,” thought Bawn. 

“ With a dale o’ money, that was thought to be goin’ to lave 
all he had to the pair. But, ochone! to think o’ the muddle that 
everything got into with them. Roderick Fingall, away at Tor” 
(here Betty dropped her voice), “he was for Miss Mave too, an’ 
went clane mad because she took up with Mr. Arthur Desmond ; 
an’ he was a bullyin’ fellow, though good-natured enough when 
he was at himself. The long an’ the short of it was that the 
two young men were both walkin’ on Aura wan evening, an’ 
somethin’ took place, an’ Roderick’s dead body was found at the 
bottom of a precipy. It got whispered about that Arthur mur- 
dered him to get him out of the way, partly on account of Miss 
Mave, and partly bein’ afeared ould Barbadoes would lave him 
the money ; for there was always great talk about which of the 
three he would lave it to.” 
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“Who were the three? Arthur Desmond, Roderick Fin- 
gall—” 

“ And Luke Adare. The ould man had give out that wan of 
jist them three should get his money.” 

“Well?” 

“ Faix, I don’t know what way to tell you about it. It would 
take bigger words nor I know how to use. Poor Mr. Arthur 
was hunted out.of the country for the murder; even Miss Mave 
—Heaven forgive her! she has put in her purgatory since—she 
believed the lie against him—” 

“ Was it a lie?” asked Bawn sternly. 

“’Deed an’ nobody but a fool would ask the question. I beg 
your pardon, misthress. I forgot you were a stranger an’ not 
born at the time. Anybody that ever knowed him would know 
it was a lie.” 

“ But these people knew him—the Fingalls and the Adares.” 

“Ay; an’ it be the divil that bewitched them. Some 
people praised them because they wouldn’t lay han’s on him; 
though may be it would ha’ been betther they had, for then he 
could ha’ spoke up for himself. Anyhow, they let him go under 
a bad name, an’ he took himself off to America an’ never was 
heard of no more.” 

Bawn stood silent for a few minutes, struggling with her 
heart. At last she took up her questioning again with a steady 
voice. 

“It is a very sad story, Betty. What did the young lady do 
after he was gone?” 

“ Just fretted herself into an ould woman, she did; wouldn’t 
look at man of mankind, but sat in a corner like a dummy, while 
her brothers was sportin’ an’ spendin’ about the world, an’ up 
an’ down the country, pickin’ up all the curses that money 
could buy. For ould Barbadoes, he left Luke his fortune. 
Roderick and Arthur were both out of the way, and to be true 
to his word he was bound to lave everything to Luke. But 
little good it did the Adares; they only sunk it in more sin an’ 
sorrow. It ran through their fingers like sand; an’ before many 
years was out they were as pinched as ever they were before. 
There they are now, beggars that’s too proud for the poorhouse. 
It's a’most enough to make a body forgive them, so it is, in spite 
0’ their sins; though wan would need to be nearhand as good as 
God himself to do that same. Och! dear, sure if the poor’s 
poor, it was the Lord that made them poor, an’ that’s their com- 
fort; but when the rich makes themselves poor with wicked- 
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ness, there’s no oil at all can be got out o’ that crule rock oc’ deso- 
lation.” 

Bawn’s mind was not in a condition to pity the Adares. It 
was fit and proper they should be miserable. Her thoughts ran 
on to the conclusion of Arthur Desmond ’s story. 

“Has nothing ever occurred since to throw light on the mys- 
tery of Roderick Fingall’s death?” she asked. “If Arthur Des- 
mond did not kill him, how did he die?” 

“ Troth an’ nobody knows, barrin’ he fell down the clifts. As 
for light, it would take light from the other world to clear people 
now of believin’ that Arthur done it. As I said before, if they 
had took him an’ put him on his trial he might ha’ had a 
chance; but whispered guilt’s the hardest to get shut of. He 
was too proud to defend himself from what he was not openly 
accused of. He held up his head as long as he could, but when 
he saw Miss Mave was gone against him like the rest I think it 
crushed him like. He got a down, melancholy look, an’ the 
people said it was guilt that ailed him. You see there was 
Roderick Fingall’s mother an’ brothers, an’ whatever was the 
reason, ¢hey were firm set on believin’ that Arthur had mur- 
dered Roderick. They were that mad they could hardly be 
kept from tearing him in pieces—” 

Bawn stepped forward suddenly with a wild glance at the 
talking old woman. 

“Ts anything the matter with you, misthress ?”’ 

“T am only horrified at this story. Don’t mind me, but go 
on. Was there no one in all the place to take his part?” 

“ Nobody but Luke Adare. I raged an’ swore myself; but 
quality dozzint mind a poor body like me. It was said that, only 
for Luke, Arthur would ha’ been laid han’s on an’ hanged. It 
was the only good turn I ever heard o’ Luke—” 

“ The villain!” burst forth Bawn. “ He knew that if Arthur 
Desmond had been put on his trial the character might have been 
cleared that 4e had whispered away !” 

Betty stared at her mistress in astonishment. 

“Whisht!” she said. “Sure, as I said, that’s what many’s 
the time I thought myself. But Lord, my dear, don’t you take 
the whole of it so terribly to heart. It’s an ould story now, an’ 
may be poor Mr. Arthur made himself happy afterwards in an- 
other country. He was young enough to get over the trouble, 
and he had no bad conscience, I'll go bail, to keep him down. 
America’s a grand country, from all I hear, for puttin’ everything 
right that goes wrong in other places. There’s not so many 
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crooked turns in it as there is here; all’s plain sailin’ and plenty 
of room. Whether he’s there now or with God above, he’s safe 
an’ well, I’ll be bound, an’ a young crature like you, that never 
seen him, an’ come into the world long after his trouble, needn't 
be vexin’ so sore about him.” 

“It’s a story that would pain any one,” said Bawn, trying to 
control the passion that Betty’s recital had roused in her. 

“Och! dear, it pained many’s the wan; but a stranger like 
you oughtn’t to feel it so bad.” 

“No,” thought Bawn; “she is right. A stranger like me 
oughtn’t to feel it so bad. If I show feeling about it I shall 
attract attention.” 

She turned her back on Betty and gazed over at the black 
mountain behind which lay Shane’s Hollow with its sins and 
-secrets, and then suddenly wheeled round on the old woman 
with a smile.. 

“At all events you have told me a story,” she said—“ just 
what I wanted. You see we Americans have a way of wanting 
to know about everything. My father was an Irish farmer—an 
emigrant, as I told you before—and all the old stories of the hills 
and the people interest me. I’d like to hear more about the 
Adares, and Fingalls, and Arthur Desmond; but it is late now. 
Another time you must tell me more.” 

“Nancy,” said Betty Macalister to her daughter that night 
in bed, “ the misthress has a good heart. There she was in a red- 
hot passion, all about poor Mr. Arthur Desmond thirty long 
year ago. An’ she may say what she likes about being only a 
farmer’s daughter, but she’s a rale lady. That comes of bein’ 
born in America, I’ll be bound. All the shillin’s is pounds there, 
an’ why shouldn’t all the women be ladies?” 

“Tf the Lord hadn’t sent us the rheumatis we might have 
gone there an’ been ladies, too, you an’ me; an’! might have 
wore my parasol, like Kate Maginnis, that only went out last 
year,” grumbled Nancy, half-asleep. 

“ Spake for yourself,” said her mother. “1’d rather have the 
rheumatis in ould Ireland than wear a parasol in America. An’ 
I'm thinkin’ America has done well enough for us when it sent 
us a misthress like yon—” 

Bawn went to rest feeling that Betty had administered to her 
the tonic she had been much in need of. Somerled had sailed 
quite out of sight in his steamer, and the real hero of her dreams, 
Arthur Desmond, with his sorrows and wrongs, had arisen again 
to fill his rightful place. As she laid her head on her pillow she 
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was free from the bewildering pain that had shaken her for days, 
and in the arms of her old and settled purpose she fell asleep, 
satisfied that in outwitting her troublesome fellow-traveller she 
had escaped a very formidable danger. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





HOW SHALL WE SUPPORT OUR ORPHANS? 


How shall we support our orphans? is a question for church 
and state alike. For Catholics especially it becomes daily more 
serious and interesting in view of the many theories which are 
offered by philanthropists for the betterment of the dependent 
classes. Conventions are held in the various States and in the 
nation; plans are elaborated and discussed; conclusions are 
reached or pointed out as advisable; State boards of correc- 
tions and charities are formed and endowed with various pow- 
ers more or less extensive—all this and much more is done by 
the philanthropists of our country, by the lovers of the state. 
But does this reach the question? Does this afford the proper 
means whereby to support the orphans in our charge? 

If orphans were material beings only, and not composed of 
spirit also, such a plan might prove sufficient. If they were to 
be imbued with merely natural science, or the science of created 


‘things alone, again we might not take exception. But they are 


more than such a view would make them; they have greater 
claims upon their fellow-men. Orphans are children, and there- 
fore need education. Hence it is that in the orphan question 
the church must have her proper place; hence it is that this 
question, like the troublesome school question, pertains, under 
certain conditions, to both the church and the state in their 
respective spheres. The church will not give over to a godless 
education the child whose parents are still living; much less, 
then, will she consent to such a course in the case of children 
who have a double claim upon her. 

Under God the child belongs to the parent, the church, and 
the state in the order named. Hence, in the first place, the 
parent is responsible for the proper development of the child 
until it reaches the years of emancipation. Should the parent 
fail in this respect through death or inability, and the child in 
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consequence be left alone, the church should next assume the 
burden. Because, however, the child is destined for the state 
as well as for the church, and actually belongs to it even when 
under the government of its parents, the state is bound to assist 
the church to an extent proportioned to the benefits which it 
may expect to derive from the child in later years. The state, 
nevertheless, may not presume to go too far, may not invert the 
order laid down by God himself: the state, unaided by the 
church, may not assume the education of orphans. 

Education is threefold—physical, intellectual, and moral. 
Whatever may be said of the physical and intellectual develop- 
ment afforded its orphans by the state, it must be confessed that 
its vocation is not to instruct in the principles of morality and 
the truths which bind man back to his Creator. This is the mis- 
sion of the church, and, like her God, she is jealous of it. This 
question has a history, and the state should curb its over-zealous- 
ness to help the orphan to the exclusion of the church. Were it 
not for the church the state undoubtedly would treat the orphan 
to-day exactly as it did two thousand years ago. In the light of 
history the state is building without prudence. Its excessive 
zeal to take to itself the entire responsibility for the child tends 
but to bring society back to the condition from which the church 
delivered it in the cruel centuries of the past. 

Before the establishment of the church among the Gentile na- 
tions there was not an institution of any kind for the benefit of 
orphans. More than this, throughout all the nations of antiqui- 
ty we fail to find even one benevolent institution, no matter what 
its purpose. The ancients had two methods which Christians 
have not to rid themselves of the poor and the unfortunate— 
infanticide and slavery. ‘The exposure of infants,” says Aristo- 
tle, “ was permitted, and was a common practice throughout all 
Greece except at Thebes.” But here their fate was not much bet- 
ter, because the government took them in charge only to make 
them the slaves for life of any one who was willing to rear them. 
We learn from Grote, in the History of Greece, that “the most 
shameful mutilation of children was seen with melancholy fre- 
quency in the domestic life as well as in the religious worship of 
Phrygia and other parts of Asia.” This heartless treatment of 
poor and unfortunate children was not confined to Asia, the cra- 
dle of the human race, and to Greece, the most civilized and 
highly polished of the ancient nations, but was characteristic also 
of Rome, the mistress of the world and of the provinces depen- 
dent on her. Justin, the great apologist, in his defence of Chris- 
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tianity upbraids the emperor and the senate, and glories in the 
assertion that the Christians of the empire never abandon their 
offspring, and that they look with horror on the abominable pa- 
gan practice of casting their children out to die or to be picked 
up by strangers. He goes on to say: 

“Should they die we would consider ourselves guilty of murder; but 
should they be gathered up, as is often done by you, into flocks, kept in 
the same manner as your herds of oxen, or goats, or sheep, or horses, we 
would dread even more the unspeakable horrors which go along with the 
support of such evil troops of children. The seraglios composed of such 
wretched foundlings, and maintained in all nations, should be exterminated 
instead of being made, as you Romans make them, a source of taxation and 
revenue.” 

Sad indeed was the condition of the orphan when the church 
began to leaven the material progress of the ancients with super- 
natural charity. Familiarized as we are with a universal system 
of beneficence, it is difficult to realize the effort required to uproot 
the cruel customs of pagan antiquity. The benign influence of 
the Gospel has changed the face of the world. The church has 
saved the orphan from destruction. True religion and true be- 
neficence connote each other. We cannot, then, exclude the 
church from a share in the bringing-up of orphans. Civilization 
without religion will soon be civilization without beneficence; 
and history, repeating itself, will bring us back to pagan times. 

The church, agreeably to her history and to the purpose of 
her existence, not only has the right to participate in the educa- 
tion of orphans, but is strongly bound to do so. Her reason for 
existence is to lead men to God by supernatural means. Her 
history is one continuous chain of bright actions having the 
necessitous of all conditions, but chiefly the widow and the or- 
phan, for their object. 

From the time of the apostles, who set apart the seven dea- 
cons for the charitable work of providing for the widows and 
orphans of the early church, down to the present day, we find 
numerous laws and regulations which attest the spirit and the 
action of the church in this regard. She was not satisfied with 
inculcating the support of orphans as a work of charity, by con- 
sidering them, in the words of the Apostolic Constitutions, “altars 
for holocausts (the greatest of sacrifices) in the temple of our 
Jerusalem ”; but in succeeding years, when her influence for good 
was felt in the legislation of semi-barbarous Europe, she reserved 
to herself and her bishops the jurisdiction of all cases which 
involved the interests of widows, orphans, minors, and all persons 
known to be helpless and miserable. 
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From the sixth century religious communities were also estab- 
lished whose chief object was to provide assistance for the de- 
pendent classes. The Protestant Bishop Tanner says that in 
England, before the separation from Rome, “there were in every 
county about twenty monasteries belonging to such communi- 
ties, the produce from whose lands and property was in fact the 
. portion of the poor, the infirm, the aged, the widow, the orphan, 
the stranger, and all the necessitous; which portion was lodged 
in the hands of the clergy for just and wise distribution.” Many 
of these communities still exist, in spite of the greed and perse- 
cution of the governments which they greatly benefit. In three 
of the Catholic countries of Europe—Italy, France, and Spain— 
we find over fifty thousand heroic female religious whose work is 
charity to their neighbor. The number of men who give their 
lives to similar works will, if counted, also reach the thousands. 

In the United States the record of the church for charity is 
one that may well invite inspection. She has institutions for 
nearly every kind of misery to which mankind is subject. She 
has hospitals for the sick, hospices for strangers, refuges for the 
foundling, houses for the poor and the unfortunate, asylums for 
the insane, homes for the aged and the young, protectories for de- 
linquents, and asylums for orphans. As her name implies, she 
is catholic in her charity. Of the two hundred and twenty-five 
orphanages which belong to her in this country, some are for 
colored and Indian orphans as well as for white. Some, again, 
are destined for those whose parents were English speaking, 
while others are set apart for those of German, French, Belgian, 
or Polish descent. 

It is not without reason that in the census report of the United 
States we find a mark designed for the institutions of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Her institutions for the reformation of delin- 
quents are thus distinguished from the State, municipal, and pri- 
vate ones. If the census report contained a list of orphanages 
and other charitable foundations—which we are sorry to find is 
not the case—it would thence be evident what the charity of the 
church is doing for our country. From the information we have 
been able to obtain regarding the orphan asylums of the sects 
and of the state, we doubt not there are more orphan asylums 
conducted by the Catholic Church in this country than by all the 
other religious denominations and the state combined. 

The Lutherans seem the most anxious of the*sects to have 
their orphans brought up in asylums of theirown. In 1885 they 
had throughout the United States twenty-six orphan homes, con- 
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taining in all twelve hundred children. Very few of the other 
sects have any asylums, and the state also has few in proportion 
to our population. The church, however, can point with lawful 
pride to her work in behalf of the orphan. Wherever she exists 
her spirit, which is that of charity, causes her to look upon the 
orphans as a precious charge. Hence she has gathered one hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand of them into her asylums in the 
United States. 

Orphan asylums are the outgrowth of circumstances. In 
former times it was the practice of the church to distribute 
charity from the Diaconiz, or chapels of mercy, which existed 
in Rome and other episcopal cities. In order to exclude “ pro- 
fessional beggars” from the fund of charity, the worthy poor and 
the orphans, on the recommendation of some well-known person, 
had their names enrolled on the list of beneficiaries which was 
prepared and kept in the chapels for reference. In later years 
the monasteries also had their regular dependants. The portion 
designed for needy orphans was handed over at times to their 
relatives or friends in whose families they chanced tc live. 
Abuses thus crept in, and what was intended to relieve the 
orphans sometimes went to increase the store of their greedy 
kinsfolk. Gradually the religious communities received orphans 
into their convents to provide them with a better education, be- 
cause they expected novices from among their number, or be- 
cause the orphans had no relatives, and consequently no home 
which they could call their own. So natural and at the same 
time so advantageous was this method of support that soon a 
portion of the convent was set apart for orphans, or an asylum 
built contiguous to the cloister. Many of the orphanages in the 
United States have an origin similar to the older ones of Europe. 

After religious communities were established with the special 
object of nursing the sick and supporting the orphan and the 
foundling, numerous asylums were built in the cities at a distance 
from convents with the view to provide homes for orphans which 
might be easily reached. As necessity required these orphan- 
ages were enlarged or new ones built. At present there are in 
the United States two hundred and twenty-five orphan homes 
under the management of the church. Their charity supports 
one hundred and seventy-five thousand dependants—a number 
which is greater than the total of inhabitants of either Delaware 
or Oregon, and about three times as great as that which the 
census reports for the State of Nevada. Surely this exhibit 
made by the church merits well of the State. 
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The chief, and in many cases the only, means whereby these 
orphans are supported is charity. There is scarcely one asylum 
which derives its support from endowments. Our richer Catho- 
lics seem to forget in their wills those whom the Saviour was 
pleased to call his own. The bequests occasionally received 
seem all the greater because of their rarity. However, the inex- 
haustible fund of Catholic charity at present well supplies the 
place of rich endowments, and gives rise to the delicate question 
whether in benevolent institutions of the present time it is not 
more advisable to let uncertain daily charity take the place of 
periodically accruing interest. Reasons may be advanced on 
either side. Undoubtedly a firmer reliance on the providence of 
God and greater faith must be the effect of the more precarious 
method of voluntary donations, which always seem to come when 
needed most. Still, it may be urged that if orphanages were 
richly endowed they could with greater safety receive more or- 
phans and provide them with more advantages. Possibly; but, 
on the other hand, these institutions might then forget the object 
of their being, which is to afford, not a permanent abode, but a 
temporary stopping-place, as Bishop Maes puts it, where the 
children remain out of reach of immediate want, squalor, and 
wretchedness, temporal and spiritual, until homes are secured for 
them among Catholic families. Later on, and perhaps even now 
in some of the larger cities, when orphans become so numerous 
that homes cannot be provided for.them, and asylums must con- 
sequently supply their need, large endowments may be of greater 
benefit and necessity than in general they seem to-day. The fact 
that an asylum depends for its support on charity causes its di- 
rectors to receive only those children for whom family homes 
cannot be procured. Ordinarily the friends who apply for the 
admission of orphans to asylums will not see them neglected, and 
at times they apply simply as a matter of convenience. Where 
there are no orphanages the case is rare in which homes cannot 
be obtained for the pleading little ones. Orphanages are a ne- 
cessity, but they should not increase the necessity by an unwise 
reception of applicants. Asylums are the exception; family life 
is the rule. Merit is judged, not by the greater number who are 
received and kept within an asylum, but by the manner in which 
its protégés are prepared for after-life and its temptations. In 
the United States, however, we need fear no danger from the ex- 
cessive endowment of our Catholic asylums. They are not en- 
dowed, not even partially. The danger for them is not an excess 
but rather an insufficiency of earthly goods. Were they par- 
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tially endowed they would be assured of their own existence and 
thus be freer to gather means for the support of their dependants. 

The asylums of the church seem to realize well the end of 
their existence, for the general method of disposing of orphans is 
to procure good homes for them in Catholic families. This is 
done as soon as possible, and seldom are the orphans retained in 
any institution after completing their thirteenth year. From 
many they are placed out long before this time. It is the expe- 
rience of most of the Western asylums, and of many of the East- 
ern ones also, that there are more applicants desirous of adopting 
orphans than there are children to meet their wishes. Naturally 
the weakly and deformed ones, as well as those whose habits are 
somewhat vicious because of their surroundings before they 
were received into the asylum, cannot be given out to families, 
and must prove a burden on the authorities of the orphan home. 

The Home for Destitute Roman Catholic Children in Boston 
may be taken as an instance of the working of our asylums in 
Eastern cities. In the course of the year 1884 it took in and 
cared for nearly five hundred children, while during the same 
time it sent out four hundred and fifty to excellent family homes. 
A large proportion of this number was sent to the Middle and 
Western States. Similar is the practice of the New York 
Foundling Asylum. Many of its protégés are to-day becoming 
prosperous citizens in the West. In Baltimore, likewise, the 
Dolan Children’s Aid Society has for its specific object the pro- 
viding of homes for indigent and orphan children. It has an 
asylum, but this is truly only a “ stopping-place,” for the children 
are easily given out to good families. If they who adopt them 
prove recreant to their promises, the children are withdrawn, re- 
turned to the asylum for a time, and provided with other and 
more suitable homes. With such facility in procuring good 
family homes for the orphans even of our crowded Eastern cities, 
there seems no need of our orphanages being anything but “ tem- 
porary stopping-places.”’ 

Orphanages, however, are necessary in our present social con- 
dition, and, because they are necessary, are entitled to support. 
Whether it is preferable to raise the money required for them 
by taxation on our parishes or by voluntary collections seems a 
vexed question in many quarters. The solution of it may depend 
greatly on circumstances. What is advisable in one place may 
be detrimental in another. Some asylums are private, while 
others are diocesan. This fact necessarily implies a difference 
in their claims upon a diocese. If a certain amount of money is 
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required to support the orphans of a diocese in an asylum of its 
own or by arrangement with a private one, and a pro rata assess- 
ment made on each parish tends to compass this result satisfacto- 
rily to all concerned, such a plan is good for that diocese. Dif- 
ference of circumstances, however, may render it impracticable 
for another diocese or for the same in later time. Such a plan 
does not eliminate charity, though at first it may appear to do 
so, for the parishes are left free to raise the money by collections 
or by other means, as they judge best. The assessment, though 
fixed, is raised by voluntary charity. This question, like many 
others in our country, seems the natural outcome of our anoma- 
lous condition, which, being very different from that of earlier 
times, necessitates new ways of action. 

Institutions for the support and education of orphan and de- 
pendent children are beneficial not only to the church but also to 
the state. If the one hundred and seventy-five thousand inmates 
of our Catholic asylums were turned over to the State to be sup- 
ported, the latter would have no reason to complain. These chil- 
dren have a natural right to demand what is necessary for their 
sustenance, and the State is bound to grant it. They have, more- 
over, a natural and constitutional right to religious instruction, 
which the State is bound to respect and not infringe. With us 
the State may not impart religious instruction or make discrimi- 
nation between particular creeds. Hence private or sectarian 
asylums are necessary to an equitable solution of the question of 
supporting dependent children. By these asylums the claims 
of the child, the church, and the State are equally satisfied. If 
greater physical and moral assistance can be rendered by them 
than by State institutions, it is prudent and politic, as well as just 
and equitable, that needy children be entrusted to their care. 

England has tried the system of granting state aid to private 
institutions, and has found it highly successful. Schools which 
are found combining industrial features with the elements of 
common-school education, and which clothe, feed, and lodge their 
pupils, may be certified after proper examination and enrolled 
among the beneficiaries of the government. In some of our 
States the same plan has been introduced and gives eminent 
satisfaction. Louisiana, until the second year of the late war, 
granted a yearly appropriation to its benevolent institutions. 
New Mexico at present allows ten dollars a month for each child 
supported in the Catholic Female Orphan Asylum of Santa Fé. 
California yearly donates one hundred dollars for each orphan 
and seventy-five dollars for each half-orphan or abandoned child 
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cared for in its asylums. In order to obtain this allowance the 
certified register of the orphanage must be presented and the 
management be subject to the inspection of persons delegated 
by the State Committee on Asylums. 

In New York also the State contributes to the maintenance 
of orphan and delinquent children. Various State and municipal 
funds are applied to this purpose. The allowance is made jer 
capita, and some institutions, on account of their character, are 
enabled to draw from several funds. St. Michael’s Home, which 
was incorporated in 1883, receives from the excise fund of the 
city of New York two dollars a week for each child committed 
by a magistrate. The Catholic Protectory draws a per capita 
allowance from the city and county of New York, from the Com- 
missioners of Public Charities and Corrections, and from the su- 
perintendents of the poor for Westchester County. The Orphan 
Society of Brooklyn receives a fer capita assistance from the 
Board of Education of that city and from Kings County, which 
sends some of its pauper children to the Catholic asylums to be 
supported.» However, the fer capita allowance is received for 
only five hundred of the sixteen hundred dependants ; the eleven 
hundred others are diocesan charges. 

The statutes of Illinois provide that when a child is found 
dependent it may be committed by a magistrate to an institution 
or training-school, and the county from which it is sent is bound 
to pay a reasonable sum for its support therein. The amount 
allowed ranges from seven to ten dollars a month. All religious 
denominations may found institutions under this statute, and 
when approved by the governor they become entitled to State 
aid. 

The Board of Public Charities appointed by the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania in 1870 to examine and report on the subject 
advised the adoption of a similar plan, and seriously questioned 
the advisability of establishing State schools for the support of 
dependent children. It says: “ The State should do her part in 
educational work by making moderate per capita allowances to 
schools and homes established by private and philanthropic en- 
terprise wherever they are needed for the industrial training 
and education of the class referred to.” The International Con- 
gress of Charities also warmly approved and recommended this 
system. 

_ Private institutions have many advantages over those con- 
ducted by the State. Not the least of these is freedom from po- 
litical influences, which can scarcely ever be predicated of the 
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State asylums. Nice theories are advanced on this point, but 
theory is one thing and practice quite another. Moreover, it is 
a fact well grounded on experience that the guardians of State 
asylums, who necessarily draw upon the property of others far 
more largely than upon their own, are tempted and yield to a 
prodigality which is anything but real beneficence ; while at the 
same time the apparently inexhaustible fund tends to increase the 
number of those who desire to draw therefrom. Again, the assis- 
tance rendered through private institutions establishes no legal 
or political right in the recipients of it, though a moral claim to 
such support is recognized and respected. 

Private institutions are more economical than those of the 
State. In Massachusetts we find that the cost of maintaining 
children in the public pauper establishments is in many cases 
over three dollars a week for each child, while the cost of sup- 
porting each child in the Home for Destitute Roman Catholic 
Children is only $1 26 a week. Moreover, the children in the 
latter institution are well fed, comfortably clad, and in every re- 
spect healthy and happy. Similar is the experience of Michi- 
gan. It requires much less in proportion to support the orphans 
of the diocesan asylums than those of the State Public School at 
Coldwater. 

And what a difference in this support! The support granted 
by the State is politic and cold; that furnished by private insti- 
tutions is warm and charitable. Children are quick to appreciate 
the difference between those who care for them from mercenary 
motives and those who support them through charity and love 
of God. Herein, then, is found the reason why the asylums con- 
ducted by private benevolence are immeasurably superior to 
those of the State for purposes of real reformation and educa- 
tion. There is no aversion in the heart of the child, and love is 
met by love. ; 

The natural, logical, equitable, American way of providing 
for our dependent children is to place them in temporary stop- 
ping-places, called asylums, until good homes can be procured 
for them. In these asylums, which should be private, they ought 
to be maintained by voluntary charity, assisted to a certain ex- 
tent by a per capita allowance from the State. 
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SCRIPTURAL QUESTIONS.* 


SECOND SERIES. 
No. III. 


BIOLOGY—THE HYPOTHESIS OF EVOLUTION—THE DOCTRINE OF FAITH— 
SCIENTIFIC ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST EVOLUTION—THE MONISTIC 
AND ATHEISTIC FORM OF THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION—THE ORIGIN 
AND PLACE OF MAN IN THE COSMOS—THE TRUE DOCTRINE OF DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 


AFTER the consideration of the formation of the universe, of 
our own particular world, and of the planet we inhabit, during 
the azoic period, comes the investigation of the origin and de- 
velopment of life on the earth. The science which treats of these 
topics is named Biology. It is full of obscurities and difficulties. 
Let us say, at the outset, that for the present all consideration of 
the origin of man is excluded. We intend to speak, not of human 
life, but of vegetable and irrational animal life, of non-sentient 
and sentient living beings, the flora and fauna of our earth. 

And, first, what zs life, in its primary and most generic sense, 
as the essential difference which distinguishes organic from inor- 
ganic corporeal beings? To begin with its lowest form, in what 
is a vegetable essentially different from an inorganic material 
substance ? 

Scientists of the highest class affirm that there is a vital prin- 
ciple, distinct from and superior to any element or composition of 
elements which is made known by chemical analysis. It eludes 
all mathematical laws, generates movement from its own centre, 
is constructive and reproductive. Its virtue, beginning with a 
germ, will produce the gradual growth and perfection of a tree, 
for instance, with its leaves and fruit, which will generate other 
individuals of its kind. 

What this vital principle is they confess they do not know, 
and they do not seem to expect that their successors will ever 
know. It looks like an inscrutable secret. It has often been 
called a vegetable soul. Certain eminent philosophers affirm that 
it is an immaterial, simple, sudstantial form, distinct from its or- 


* In the last number correct Leeser’s rendering of Gen. i, 2 to read: And the Spirit of 
God was waving over the face of the deep. 
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ganized matter, but not capable of existing separated from it, 
giving it specific nature and life, making with it a substance havy- 
ing its quantity, qualities, passive and active potencies, and differ- 
ent in kind from every inorganic substance. But this description 
does not clearly and distinctly define what is a substantial form 
or a vital principle of vegetative life. The terms “ vital principle,” 
“vegetable soul,” “substantial form,” merely give names to an 
unknown somewhat. 

The vital principle of a sentient being or animal is something 
which discloses its simple, immaterial, substantial or quasi-sub- 
stantial character, as a somewhat which is distinct from and su- 
perior to the organic stuff of the body which it animates, in a 
much more unmistakable manner. It is hard, if not impossible, 
to draw an exact line between protozoa and vegetables, and to 
designate the point where sentient life begins and leaves off. But 
as we ascend from the lowest living species which are probably 
sentient to the higher forms, the properties of living beings be- 
come much more distinctly marked and wonderful in the rising 
scale of sensitive cognition and spontaneous action. These 
phenomena reveal to us most certainly the existence of a soul, 
irrational, it is true, yet cognoscitive through sensitive organs, in 
a wonderful way, a way which adumbrates intelligence and rea- 
son. What this soul is the best philosophers are unable to tell us, 
except in vague and obscure terms. They say it is a form, quasi- 
substantial, the active principle of the body, having its existence 
and operation dependent on the organic structure, incapable of 
surviving the death of the body, educed by generation from the 
potentiality of matter, containing in itself whatever is in the prin- 
ciple of vegetative life, together with the active force which 
makes the animal specifically different from the vegetable. After 
all has been said, the ant, the dog, the elephant, remains a puzzle 
to science and philosophy. 

There is no explicit teaching of revelation and faith on this 
head. Whatever may be implicitly or virtually involved in the 
doctrines of the Christian religion in regard to the principle of 
life in plants and animals, it is free ground for the questionings 
and discussions of philosophers, and such answers as they may 
be able to afford to our intellectual curiosity. Some of these an- 
swers are grotesque and extravagant in the highest degree. 
None of them, in our judgment, are perfectly clear and satisfac- 
tory. 

The fact that it is not clearly known what life is makes the 
question of its origin one which cannot be absolutely determined 
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a priort. That God is the author and giver of life is, of course, 
certain by philosophy and by faith. That life first appeared on 
the earth after its inorganic structure had attained a sufficient 
stage of development is a certain fact. The wonderful exuber- 
ance and variety of the flora and fauna which began to cover the 
earth in the palzozoic period, and which have continued to 
adorn it to the present time, science has delighted in describing. 
But as to the origin of life—viz., whether a new creative act 
was necessary in order to give existence to a new principle of 
vital organization, or merely a new formative action upon inor- 
ganic matter evolving life from its dormant potency—science 
cannot say a word. So far as science thus far has learned 
anything certain about the possibility of bringing organic life 
out of the potency of inorganic matter, it cannot be done by 
human art. Moreover, there is no evidence of any living being 
having been actually produced except by generation from a prior 
living being. These living beings must have had a beginning. 
There must have been an origin of the first activity of the principle 
of life which was manifested in the earliest flora and fauna that 
appeared on the surface of the earth, whatever that principle of 
life may be, and whatever may be the cause, the law, the process, 
of the differentiation of the various species of the flora and 
fauna which exist or have formerly existed upon our planet. 
Science cannot concern itself with the origin of life; it begins 
with the actual development of life from this origin, as far back 
as it can find the remains or traces of organic structures from 
which to make its inductions, and thus deduce its general laws 
and construct its probable theories. 

One fundamental fact and law of the development of life over 
the earth, from the first living beings to the appearance of man, 
is universally admitted. This is the law of constant, organic 
progress in respect to the entire collection, if not in respect to 
all its parts. 

In respect to the method by which this development has been 
effected, the traditional doctrine which has been dominant until 
the most recent period has been that of the invariability of spe- 
cies, and the development of distinct species, each within its 
own limits, from its own distinct, original creation. That is, in- 
dividuals of each species were at first created, or were created 
by successive interventions of divine power in the different geo- 
logical epochs. 

During the last half-century another doctrine has come into 
great vogue—viz., the theory of the transformists, which starts 
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from the notion of the indefinite variability of species. This is 
the theory of evolution, or derivation of species from species, by 
a slow and long process, beginning from a few or even from one 
single primordial organic type, one or several living germs, from 
which all the species and individuals of the earth’s flora and fauna 
have proceeded. 

M. de Saint-Projet has given an excellent exposition of the 
arguments for and against the general theory of evolution or 
transformation of species, which is fair and impartial. We will 
now present an abstract of the same in a condensed form. 


ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF EVOLUTION. 


1. Geological, paleontological, and geographical arguments.—There 
is a continuity of organic forms running through the geological 
periods. New intermediate forms are being constantly discov- 
ered, showing a passage from one form to another by such insen- 
sible degrees that the discrimination of fossil species often be- 
comes difficult. Although numberless intermediate varieties 
which must be supposed to have existed are absent, this can be 
explained by the paucity of specimens which geology furnishes. 

The gradual progress of species in perfection, and the in- 
crease of their numbers in an ascending series from the lower to 
the higher strata, is in harmony with the transformist theory. 

The animals of a geographical division of the globe resemble 
the fossils of the same region, but present marked differences 
from those of different countries, although there is a sufficient 
analogy between these various forms to show a common origin. 
This is explained by the migration of species into different con. 
ditions producing these divergencies of form. Analogous proofs 
are found in the vegetable world. 

2. Arguments from physiology, morphology, and embryology.—T he 
conformity of structure and the resemblances existing between 
organic forms of different groups, together with the types of 
transition intercalated between some of them, prove a common 
descent. 

Another proof is derived from the numerous rudimentary or- 
gans found in the higher animals. 

The resemblance between the embryos of different species 
furnishes another proof. This is much relied on by transformists. 
They insist on the analogy between the development of the indi- 
vidual trom its germ, and the development of species from primi- 
tive types. Just as embryos which cannot be distinguished from 

VOL, XLIV.—42 
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each other by any specific differences develop into the most di- 
verse organic forms, so from homogeneous primitive types the 
numerous and diverse species may have originated by transfor- 
mations like those which are undergone by embryos in their 
development. 

Akin to these are the phenomena of the transformation of 
larve into insects. The grub becomes a butterfly. Larvze which 
seem to be exactly alike turn into insects which are totally differ- 
ent, pot only in their outward appearance, but also in their or- 
ganic structure. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST EVOLUTION, 


1. Arguments from paleontology and geology.—A general, syn- 
thetic view of the history of life on the earth seems to favor the 
theory of transformation. Yet a closer, more analytical exami- 
nation of each telluric epoch dissipates this semblance and con- 
ducts to an opposite conclusion. 

For example, a plateau in the centre of Bohemia presents a 
complete series of strata of the Silurian period, overlying each 
other in their regular order. Joachim Barrande, after a thor- 
ough examination, pronounces its results totally incompatible 
with the transformist theory. Completely organized trilobites 
appear of a sudden in the primordial fauna, without any transi- 
tory forms or known predecessors before them. Barrande found 
six thousand specimens of some of the three hundred and fifty 
different forms of trilobites, which he examined. Ten only of 
these species show atrace of variations. The rest are invariable 
during the whole duration of their existence as species. More- 
over, these variations do not efface the characteristics of the 
species, and, instead of becoming more accentuated, they disap- 
pear after a time. 

Similar statements are made by Davidson, Carruthers, Pfaff, 
Gousselet, and Grand ’Eury respecting other fossils of the flora 
or fauna of the Silurian, Devonian, early Triassic, later Tertiary, 
and other periods. This is an argument which has never been 
answered, and which appears to be the strongest of all against 
the theory of transformation. 

Moreover, the continuity of structure in the series of organic 
‘groups, observes Agassiz, does not correspond with the chrono- 
logical order. And Pfaff remarks that various species, classes, 
and orders appear simultaneously through vast geological 


regions. 
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Forms of transition ought to be expected in vastly greater 
numbers than those of definite species. They are entirely want- 
ing. The so-called intermediate forms are only species connect- 
ing other species bya gradation. It is not sufficient to allege the 
sparse and incomplete materials furnished by actual discovery, 
and make a hypothetical credit out of future discoveries which 
may possibly be made. Although only small slices of the strata 
of the earth have been subjected to investigation, yet these slices 
are from every one of the strata and from many parts of the 
earth. They are alike in furnishing the same sudden apparitions 
of perfect organisms, and in their lack of intermediate forms. 
Among the regular types there are others which are aberrant, 
and some which are in their form intermediate make their ap- 
pearance long after the types of the two extremes. 

Arguments from embryology.—The relation between the genesis 
of species and the genesis of individuals is merely analogical. 
The inability to distinguish between embryos of different species 
in their earliest stage of existence is no proof that they are really 
alike except in a remotely generic sense. They are determined 
to a specific development by the specific nature of the parent 
stock, and when the development has proceeded far enough for 
discerning what their specific nature is they show their differ- 


ences. 


There are several other physiological arguments and facts 
brought forward by M. de Saint-Projet which we omit. Some 
of them are very interesting and conclusive. But they are 
chiefly against certain specialties of Darwinism, which is only 
one of a number of different forms of the evolutionary theory. 

So far as the authority of scientists is concerned, which, after 
all, has more weight with the majority than evidence or argu- 
ment, the men of highest eminence are divided in opinion in re. 
spect to the genesis of species by transformation, while the ver- 
dict of the greater number of the minor devotees of science ap- 
proves the Darwinian hypothesis. The great scientific bodies 
have withheld their approbation. This hypothesis has, there- 
fore, no claim to be ranked among the certitudes or even the 
most probable theories of science. It rests on conjectures, and 
suppositions which are unverified and, at the present time at 
least, are incapable of verification. The solid, scientific basis of 
observed facts is wanting. And it is, by its very nature, rele- 
gated to a region and a period so remote from observation as to 
be inaccessible to observation. The most that can be said of it is 
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that its advocates have accumulated a vast number of facts, not 
such as can furnish data for a conclusive induction, but which by 
ingenious grouping present plausible analogies. One of the 
most plausible arguments in its favor is of a doctrinal and not of 
a scientific nature, and is thus presented by a Catholic writer in 
La Controverse (October, 1884): 


“It would be strange to admit that the Creator, discontented with his 
work, had partly destroyed it, afterwards had recommenced it to destroy 
it anew, each time making it more perfect. ... Is it not certain, on the 
other hand, that nothing in nature appears suddenly in a complete and 
finished manner, nothing begins in an adult age, but everything com- 
mences ina nascent and rudimentary condition, arriving later at a more 
perfect state?” 


This reasoning has a corroboration from the fact, as stated by 
Gaudry in Les Enchainements Du Monde Animale, that all the 
epochs, from the Cambrian down to the secondary period inclu- 
sively, “are connected together by entire fauna and flora” which 
are similar, so that “it is difficult to doubt that there were con- 
catenations between the beings of the Cambrian period, etc.”— 
z.¢., that is, that these successive fauna and flora which resemble 
each other were derived by natural descent and were not the 
product of separate creations. 

F. Delsaux (in Les Ecrits Philosophiques de M. Tyndall) remarks: 


“The theory of evolution, taken in its general acceptation, has always 
had an irresistible attraction for me. This theory, if it were true, would 
correspond better than the easier doctrine of successive creations to the 
ideas I have formed of the divine wisdom and omnipotence. Have we 
not in astronomy the evolution of worlds? ...I am only fearful lest, 
in searching after the truth on this head, foreign tendencies may come to 
be substituted for the demands of reason.” 


The theory of evolution in a wide, general sense, and, if de- 
velopment be taken as not synonymous with evolution, the theory 
also of development, cannot reasonably be discarded from physi- 
cal science, philosophy, or theology. So far as we can determine 
with certainty, or even with sufficient probability, what are the 
exigencies of reason, operating within due limits by its own na- 
tive faculty alone, or, beyond those limits, with the aid of divine 
illumination, we can construct a theory which either demands or 
persuades our assent. If we can detect and eliminate all foreign 
tendencies which are alien from science or philosophy or theo- 
logy, or from two or all three of these, we can discriminate be- 
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tween the genuine and the pseudo.science, retain the truth, from 
whatever source it comes, and reject the error, which can only 
come from the deficiency or the abuse of reason. These foreign 
tendencies may be alien from science, and give rise to hypotheses 
which are not essential to the general theory of evolution or de- 
velopment. It is the work of science itself to correct its own 
accidental aberrations. No one will dispute the fact that in the 
universal genus of terrene, organic, living beings, and in the two 
universal species of non-sentient and sentient living beings, there is 
a variability, produced by natural and artificial causes, within cer- 
tain limits not precisely determinable. There is no decisive rea- 
son for asserting that these limits have not been wider in remote 
periods than in the more recent ones. Within certain lines, from 
certain points of departure and toward certain points of arrival, 
evolution has its play in a progressive movement. If we confine 
ourselves to the limits of inorganic substance, we must admit that, 
from all existing matters, whatever is contained in the poten- 
tiality of matter can be educed from it into actuality. Moreover, 
if the organic world is potentially contained in the inorganic, it 
can be educed from it by a series of substantial generations, ter- 
minating with the most perfect animal, and including the vital 
principle of vegetable life, whatever that may be, and the most 
perfect animal souls. There is no impossibility, therefore, 4 
priori, admitting the premise just supposed in the first clause of 
the last sentence, that the law of transformation should prevail 
throughout the corporeal universe without a single excéption. 
The scientific question relates to the fact. Does this law prevail ? 
Is its prevalence proved by induction from observed facts? It 
does not follow from the possibility that it is necessary and 
actual. In the inorganic world the process of evolution de- 
scribed in the nebular theory, and in respect to our planet by the 
science of geogony, does not imply or even permit the recogni- 
tion of any law of transformation which develops, in a regular 
series from the lowest to the highest, all the potentiality of all 
matter. There is no evidence that the chaos was made to go 
through all the stages of substantial generation from the simplest 
to the most complex chemical or mechanical combinations. The 
most inferior single bodies or worlds did not generate others in 
an ascending series. All kinds started forth from the chaos and 
went their way of progressive development in a simultaneous 
multitude, independent to a great extent of each other. The 
general law of development does not determine the origin of 
single bodies or classes of bodies from parent bodies by a genesis. 
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This linking of members of a series by generation is effected by a 
particular law, which must be inferred in each case by an induc- 
tion founded on the observation of particular facts. If it can be 
proved that the satellites have been generated by their primaries, 
it does not follow that the planets have been generated by the 
sun. In the case of the flora and fauna of the different geological 
epochs, the question of their origin and development must be in- 
vestigated by an examination of facts, and theory must be based on 
induction. The theory of evolution cannot be positively proved 
or positively disproved by means of such an induction, on purely 
scientific principles, by purely scientific methods. In the face of 
such a state of things the attitude of Barrande and several other 
distinguished scientists seems to be the most judicious. They ab- 
stain from deciding how the succession of fossil flora and fauna 
has occurred. They consider, as Barrande expresses it, that 
“the harmony of the ancient organic worlds, the complications 
and apparent irregularities which are found in them, exhibit a 
transcendental order of things, embracing infinite combinations in 
time and space, inaccessible to human intelligence.” 

So far as the relation of the hypothesis of evolution to the 
faith is concerned, this is the judgment of M. de Saint-Projet: 


“What ought we to conclude in the name of the faith? Nothing, ex- 
cept that the faith is completely disinterested in the controversy, and that 
no one has a right to engage it in a dispute which is purely scientific. 
There %s not a word in the Sacred Scripture which is opposed to the hy- 
pothesis of an evolution; nothing has been revealed in regard to the man- 
ner in which the vegetable kingdom and the animal kingdom have been 
produced and developed. Neither can tradition be appealed to in the dis- 
pute, for we are zn the presence of a new question” (p. 305). 


As a mere biological hypothesis, therefore, evolution occupies 
a perfectly free ground, and the field is open to the effort of 
working out a solution of the problem. In itself considered, it 
seems to us that the problem is one of only secondary interest and 
importance. The foreign issues connected with it have caused 
the enthusiasm of its advocates and aroused the vehemence of its 
opponents. These foreign issues are tendencies, not inherent in 
the theory or natural to it, which have been violently forced upon 
it in the interest of atheism and materialism—tendencies alien 
alike to science, philosophy, and theology. 

The monistic theory of evolution, a monster like the fabled 
centaur, is the embodiment of these alien tendencies. It is called 
monistic because it reduces all being to one category—namely, 
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matter—and refers all facts in the physical, intellectual, and moral 
order to one origin, mechanical evolution from atoms of eternal 
matter in motion, according to a blind, necessary, irresistible 
law. It is not only alien from any reasonable theory of evolu- 
tion, but altogether pseudo-scientific, anti-rational, and of course 
diametrically contrary to all faith and theology. 

In the two preceding articles it has been shown that the first 
elements of the cosmos, atoms in movement, are unthinkable, 
except as created by the First Cause, and that cosmic evolution 
producing the harmony of the worlds equally demands the im- 
pulsion and direction of supreme intelligence and power. The 
origin of life allows only one alternative: spontaneous generation 
of organisms from inorganic matter, or the intervention of the 
Creator to give the principle of life to the pre-existing subject 
capable of receiving it. There is not the slightest scientific evi- 
dence of spontaneous generation, or of any development of life 
except from some previous living germ. Suppose the hypothe- 
sis of evolution to be true, the progress of development by evo- 
lution into a multitude of fixed species and of individuals having 
a specific nature is only the way by which the Creator deter- 
mines the potential to assume an indefinite number of different 
forms of actual existence. Even spontaneous generation is un- 
thinkable, without a direct act of divine power determining the 
transformation of inorganic matter into organic substances. 

The atheistic theory of evolution is no scientific hypothesis 
at all, but a mean and monstrous sort of metaphysics. It is a 
chimera, an aberration of the human mind, the most ignoble and 
absurd of all the vagaries which have ever deluded for a time a 
crowd of human, foolish dupes, to become afterwards an object 
of universal scorn and derision. It deserves the unmitigated 
contempt which Carlyle heaped upon it, and the equally con- 
temptuous though more calmly expressed condemnation pro- 
nounced upon it by M. Faye. We venture to predict that in the 
next century the prevalence of the degrading system of material- 
ism in the present age will be esteemed by the common consent 
of all educated persons as the greatest blot on the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Genuine science is in nowise irreligious or anti-Christian, 
and we expect that a time will come when scientists as a class 
will resent such an imputation as an injurious calumny. Atheism 
never is or can be more than a temporary aberration of the hu- 
man intellect, caused by moral disease, as delirium is caused by 
fever. 

It remains to say something of human biology—ze., of the 
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origin and nature of the life of man, the highest and most per- 
fect of living beings on the earth. The monistic form of the 
evolutionary hypothesis, which makes eternal matter and atoms 
of matter eternally in motion the only origin of the inorganic and 
organic world, of course reduces all intellectual, moral, and spi- 
ritual qualities, powers, and acts of human nature to the level of 
sensitive, animal life and the category of material phenomena. 
The process which eliminates creative intelligence as first cause, 
working toward and for the sake of a final cause or end, necessa- 
rily eliminates intelligence as effect and second cause. There is 
a close connection between atheism and the denial of the spirit- 
ual nature of man. Man is made in the image of God, in respect 
to his intelligence and rational will, and in respect to the rela- 
tions of paternity and filiation in that high order of human gene- 
ration by virtue of which rational and immortal beings transmit 
life to other beings who are rational and immortal, in a mutual 
relation of love. Take away the original and the image disap- 
pears with it. Moreover, it is in and by the image of God in 
himself that man knows that God is, and, after an analogical 
manner, apprehends what he is—z.e., his essence and perfections. 
Deface the image and the original can no more be seen in it. 

The vestiges of the Creator are left upon all his works, ani- 
mate and inanimate. But the irrational creature cannot be con- 
scious that it is a creature and know its creator. It is only the 
rational creature, man, who, among all living beings on the earth, 
can rise by the contemplation of the works of God and by reflec- 
tion on himself as he becomes self-conscious in his acts of intelli- 
gence and will, to the contemplation and worship of God. The 
two things go together: the idea of God as supreme intelligence 
and first and final cause, and the idea of man as being in his high- 
est part, his vital principle which is the form of his body, a spirit, 
whose essence and nature subsists and acts in and of itself, is not 
derived from the body and not dependent on it, in respect to 
existence and operation, but only for a secondary mode of these 
—viz., organic life. The human spirit, indeed, contains in its 
pure, simple, spiritual essence the virtues which are in the prin- 
ciple of vegetative life, and the animal soul. Therefore it has 
an aptitude and an exigency for informing and vivifying an or- 
ganic body. But it is not confined within the limits of vegeta- 
tion and sensation. It communicates to the body all that it is 
capable of receiving, organic life of a kind higher than that which 
is found in any lower order. But this lower life in which the 
soul and body communicate in a natural and personal unity is 
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only the least part of that life which is intrinsic to the soul. It 
transcends the material, it is akin to celestial spirits and to God. 
Its sphere is the invisible, the intelligible, the unchangeable, the 
eternal. It reads the thoughts of God as expressed in his works, 
participates with him in the eternal reasons after which they 
have been fashioned, is enlightened by a ray of the light of his 
own intelligence, and is capable of pursuing by its own sponta- 
neous and voluntary acts the same end which God proposes to 
himself. 

Man is like a swimmer, whose body is immersed in water 
while his head is above it. In respect to the organic, corporeal 
part of his essence he is akin to the inorganic and organic bodies 
of the earth which is his birth-place and temporary abode. The 
individual man is generated from the first parents of all mankind 
through a series of ancestors. The bodies of these first pa- 
rents were formed by the act of God upon pre-existing matter, 
and made organically fit to receive rational and immortal souls 
as their informing, vital principle. Taking the whole man to- 
gether, in his integral, human nature, he is not immediately cre- 
ated out of nothing, but derives his origin through a long series 
of second causes from the first, creative act which gave existence 
to finite being in the beginning. In this respect anthropology, 
or the science which treats of man as its object, belongs to phy 
sics. Chemistry, mechanics, biology, whatever science investi- 
gates facts and phenomena and laws of material substances, of 
organic structures, of vegetative and sensitive life, are within their 
legitimate sphere when they take the human subject, in so far 
as he belongs to this sphere, as one of their objects of study and 
experiment. Yet, notwithstanding this, the very best and most 
eminent scientists demur against the pretension that anthropology 
is to be included under zodlogy as a subaltern branch of science. 
There is such a chasm between the highest animals and man 
that anthropology may justly claim to be a science apart. 

Psychology, or the science of the soul, has properly been as- 
signed to its place as a branch of special metaphysics. This is 
the principal part of anthropology, to which the other parts are 
logically subordinate. It is the soul which gives life to the body, 
the same soul which is spiritual and intellectual. It is rationality 
which is the specific difference of the human essence. Man is 
therefore a kingdom by himself. Physical causes cannot give 
him being. They can only furnish the matter of that organism 
to which the soul gives life and a specific nature. Whatever it 
may be allowable to suppose concerning the origin of merely 
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sensitive life, and the nature of that vital principle in animals 
which animates their organs of sense, the hypothesis of evolu- 
tion must stop short of man. The human soul is something 
which cannot be educed from the potentiality of matter. It is 
an axiom that operation follows essence. Such as the essence or 
nature is, so is the operation. And such as the operation is, so 
must be the essence. The operation of the human mind tran- 
scends all material things, and has for its adequate object all being 
in all its latitude. It isa separate, an inorganic, a purely spiritual 
operation. Voluntary action, whether merely spontaneous and 
necessary, or free and self-determined, follows the intellectual 
action and is indissolubly connected with it. Here is a life 
which is above the senses and transcends all corporeal bounds. 
It cannot proceed from matter. It demands a principle, a sub- 
stance, from which it proceeds and in which it resides, which is, 
like itself, spiritual. Yet the human soul is also the form of the 
body, substantially united with it, the principle of organic life. 
It has its organic operation as well as that which is inorganic, 
and the two are intimately associated in one human nature and 
personality. There are not two or three souls in man, but one 
soul. The human individual is one throughout, although compo- 
site, and this unity is given to him by the one vital principle, the 
soul, which is rational and at the same time possessed virtually 
of all that constitutes the sentient and vegetative principles of in- 
ferior beings. Whatever the merely physical links may be 
which connect the human person through the body with the ma- 
terial world, man, whose species is determined by his rational, 
spiritual soul, can be no product of evolution. Spirit cannot be 
derived from matter. One spirit cannot generate another by di- 
vision of its own substanee. For it is simple, indivisible. One 
finite spirit cannot give first being to another by creation, for 
this is beyond the power of acreature. There is no pre-existing 
«matter or subject of any kind from which God can form or 
evoke into existence a spirit, by an act similar to that which 
transforms inorganic matter into an organic substance. It re- 
mains, therefore, that each individual human soul must be im- 
mediately created by God out of nothing, at the instant of its 
infusion into a bodily germ which is sufficiently prepared to re- 
ceive from it vital influence which gives it human life.  Intelli- 
gence, intellectual will, life which transcends the senses and the 
sensible, and is a participation in the life which God has in him- 
self, can only come directly and immediately from God, and sub- 
sist in a subject of the same order which God immediately cre- 
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ates. The only great importance of the earth is derived from 
the fact that it is the birthplace and the temporary abode of the 
human race. The animal life of man is only secondary, and his 
earthly period of existence is transitory. Science teaches that 
organic life on the earth—and there is no scientific evidence that 
it exists elsewhere—and the conditions which make that life 
possible, are rapidly going on toward extinction by the extinc- 
tion of the light and heat of the sun. The other suns of the uni- 
verse are also burning up, so that whatever organic life may 
possibly exist in other worlds is likewise transitory and must 
cease after atime. Evolution, whether of worlds or of organic 
beings, is therefore something of minor and secondary impor- 
tance. Evolution within the bounds of organic species on the 
earth, supposing the evolutionary theory to be proved, is merely 
one way in which development of life proceeds for a time on this 
planet. Its limits and extent must be determined by evidence. 
It cannot be extended and exalted by analogy into the rank of a 
sole and universal law of the origin and progress of the universe 
and all the beings which are contained within its bounds. 

This universal law is more properly called the cosmical law 
of order and development. The seat of this law is in the su- 
preme intelligence and will of God. In his intelligence are the 
ideas and types of all that is possible beyond his own necessary, 
eternal, infinite being. In his will is the act from which all the 
possible which in his infinite wisdom and goodness he determines 
to bring into act, is brought into actual existence by his infinite 
power. The order is the gradation of all the beings which he cre- 
ates in time and space, from the lowest to the highest, their relation 
to each other, their subordination and determination to the end for 
which he has created them. Development is the explication in 
time and space of the plan of God, from a beginning, through 
successive stages, to the consummation. When that is reached 
the universe will be a true cosmos, in which nothing inordinate 
will remain. The real value and dignity of man consists in this, 
that he is destined to a high place in this cosmos, the everlast- 
ing kingdom of God. As for the miserable monistic and athe- 
istic hypothesis which for God substitutes a blind force moving 
material atoms in a never-beginning and never-ending dance of 
death, and for noble, immortal, godlike man substitutes a stupid 
and vicious beast, we may apply to it the negro proverb: The 
noise made by the wheels is no measure of the load in the wagon. 
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A KING OF SHREDS AND PATCHES. 


THE justice which has to do with the acknowledgment of 
spots on the sun has its supplement and complement in display- 
ing the jewel in the toad’s head. Montaigne somewhere claims 
it may be said of a thief that he has a handsome leg. Is there 
any consideration that should deter a vagrant thinker from delv- 
ing for hereditary generosity in Commodus? or any argument 
against confronting the perfections of an American’s mythical 
Washington with the oaths and bottles wherewith sublime Wash- 
ington in the flesh sometimes regaled himself? Every one has 
the right to speak his mind of a name that carries interest with 
it, for better or worse, though to the sanest only falls the privi- 
lege of being heard and remembered. Let all the good and all 
the bad, temperately spoken, be brought before the Areopagus. 
We shall readily divine which is the severest judgment, which 
the most evasive, the most hasteful, the most lenient; but how 
shall we say which is nearest, amid the thousand solutions of the 
enigma of a man, to the one everlasting clue held by the high 
gods? When there cannot be question of applause or sympathy 
there is one of humanity; and so it is that the Cindereila-folk of 
history, to whose genius we do not owe so much that gratitude 
dazzles us as we take their moral measure, come in for the best 
word allowable, and for a leisurely after-testimony which, scorn- 
ing to influence the extreme verdict, yet helps others, in reword- 
ing it, towards wider knowledge and toleration. As a bit of 
special pleading, uz/ nis bonum is injudicious sentiment and of no 
lasting accidental value, unless it be, too, zz/ nist verum, so far as 
finite honesty may detect both good and truth. The text will 
serve anon for a wretch of a peculiar type, who might have 
slipped into a blameless, nay, perhaps a renowned, grave, but for 
the perversity of circumstances which made him a king. 

That is a point to be considered. Now, a king is scarcely so 
satisfactory as a hod-carrier, taken at haphazard ; for the latter is 
what he is, at least, by no irrational and radically mistaken prece- 
dent. But Hod-carrier works out his little fortunes in neutral 
colors; his praise and dispraise are apt to stay where his forgot- 
ten neighbors put them; microscopes are not brought to bear 
upon the nails in his slipper-heel, and academies care not a straw 
for his habitual treatment of vowels. Rex, being a man of busi- 
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ness under delicate and complex circumstances, gets everlasting 
charm from his indissoluble connection with a multitude of be- 
lieving hearts and their web of intellect and passion. An idler, 
glancing at history, is caught first by the exploits of kings, just 
as, thrust suddenly upon a gallery of paintings, his eye takes in 
the paramount blues and yellows. Royalty, whatsoever else it 
may be, is noticeable, and sits for ever, as our spirit-summoning 
agents do not, with “lights on.” 

Behold a piece of ostentatious roguery, descended from the 
“guidman” James V. of Scotland and very like him, made of 
fair material, well put together (“Such ability and understanding 
has Charles Stuart,” said his own jester, “that I long to see him 
employed as King of England!”), who may be worth examination 
on the sunny side. His career is a genuine collapse and anti-cli- 
max. Posterity ignores himself and his triflings. Pilgrims do 
not molest his slumbers at Westminster with any salaams. His 
name—partly because he was “the Lord’s anointed” and not 
a wag of the laity—has a sorrowful after-sound since his waste- 
ful life ended over two hundred years ago. But Charles II. 
never posed for better than he was; not for so good—spare the 
mark !—as he was. Neither has he suffered from too lenient 
apologists; justly held up, rather, to the unsparing disdain of 
mankind. The picturesque conditions of ancestry, and his sepa- 
rate wildfire bacchanal of a reign, draw attention from an eye in 
search of diversion; yet a critic must needs run into philosophiz- 
ing, and, taking the most generous and impersonal view, find 
himself sliding into reproof. For, equipped and placed precisely 
where he was, logically deduced from his own premises, Charles 
should have been a king to be valued and remembered, above 
accidentals, as a man of worth. Many crowned heads, like his 
father, failed for lack of certain qualities; but he, first and last, 
for lack of using them. Leave his graver offences unnumbered 
and unrevived ; even then one cannot face his memory with a 
laugh on the lips. The lightest review of his old comings and 
goings is a thesis on.evaded responsibilities; and it is hard to 
think of that jocose and wayward spirit in any mood of levity or 
extenuation. Those who would keep a partiality for him, as 
Samuel Johnson, sturdy moralist that he was, did ever, must be 
saddened at his shameful indulgence, impatient at his childish 
frolics, worried at his torpor, distrustful of his promises, angered 
over his manly faculties held in abeyance, and over every weary 
procrastination of his life. Or disclaim partiality, and call it 
only a clearer vision which makes allowance with all men for the 
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good that is consciously thwarted in them, and which, remem- 
bering what any gifted and ruined nature might have been, really 
brings in a judgment more severe and awful than the harshest 
stricture of time. A soft word sometimes is condemning beyond 
a curse. 

When Charles I. set out from St. James’ Palace, Westminster, 
at the head of a triumphant train, to return thanks at the cathe- 
dral of St. Paul for the birth of an heir, on the 30th of May, 1630, 
a noonday star was clearly shining. The people saw it, to recall 
it long afterwards at the Restoration, and were wild with super- 
stitious joy. The poets struck their festal lyres with redoubled 
zest for that happy omen, ‘“ Bright Charles!” Crashaw began, 
and old Ben Jonson’s voice arose in welcome: 


“Blest be thy birth 
That hath so crowned our hopes, our spring, our earth!” 


And Francis Quarles, not long alter, quaintly and deferentially 
dedicated his Divine Fancies to the “ royall budde,” “ acknowledg- 
ing myself thy servant ere thou knowest thyself my prince.” 
Little Charles was the delight of the house, in that house where 
all the children were fondly measured and painted and chroni- 
cled from year to year, but “full of gravity,” as his mother wrote 
to Marie de Médicis. Storms broke, and at fourteen the boy 
was leading an army in the west of England, steady, courageous, 
self-contained. He was shy and observant during his adventur- 
ous youth, cutting a rather awkward figure among the gilded 
courtiers of France; standing reticent, lamp in hand, more than 
once as his admired Mademoiselle Montpensier—the great prime- 
ministerial mademoiselle—flirted her satin gowns back and forth 
before his exiled mother’s discriminating eye. He made his own 
plans and broke those of his enemies, and hurried hither and 
thither, an outcast orphan, fired with zeal for his inheritance. At 
the battle of Worcester his magnificent pluck and fortitude, 
through the perils preceding his final escape, make the most 
stirring tale and the heartiest romance of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. But decadence soon fell upon him. A century later his 
kinsman and namesake, the brilliant Prince Charlie of loyal Scot- 
tish toast and song, again exemplifying the astonishing inter- 
resembiances of the Stuarts, ran the same hazard with the same 
glory, and lapsed likewise, before the noontide of his days, into 
the same Asiatic lassitude and oblivion. 

“In due time,” says a chronicler, “the providence of God 
brought about the king’s restoration; and then began a new 
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world, and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters, 
and out of a confused chaos brought forth beauty and order ; 
and all the three nations were inspired with new life and became 
drunk with excess of joy.” Our graver diarist pictures the 
wondrous procession from London Bridge to Whitehall, through 
thousands, “‘ scarce one of whom,” says Macaulay, “ was not weep- 
ing with delight”; the king, whom the Speaker of the House of 
Commons was about to salute as “ King of Hearts,” riding, on 
his thirtieth birthday, in its midst past the long waving of scarfs 
and the glitter of Spanish rapiers, bowing to right and left like 
a tall pine in the wind; “the ways strewed all with flowers, bells 
ringing, steeples hung with tapestries, fountains running with 
wine, trumpets, music, and myriads of people flocking, and two 
hundred thousand horse and foot brandishing their swords and 
shouting with inexpressible joy.” Joy! This was the atonement 
for all the wretchedness of dissension and war, for the upheaval 
of traditions, the death of the first-born, long heart-break and un- 
rest. The historic documents of the Protectorate were burned 
amid cheers. Virtuous men like Cowley went into the frenzy 
of commendation at the outset of the “ dancing, drinking, and 
unthinking time”; sensible men like Evelyn praised Heaven with 
seraphic devotion for each exhumation and execution wherewith 
Charles felt bound to inaugurate his reign. There never had 
been in mistaken England such a fever of national enthusiasm, 
such an outburst of impassioned loyalty, shaking the skies with 
acclamation and thanksgiving. The principles of the Common- 
wealth and its nobler spirits were eternally right; their appli- 
cation of them, perhaps, biassed and untimely. Protestations 
beat in many breasts, as in that of the whimsical clerk of the 
Temple “who never could be brought to write Oliver with a 
great O.” The people at large clamored against the judges 
and thirsted for the king; and, like Saul, he came—tall, robust, 
straight, suave, comely—with the curse of retrogression behind 
him. 

When, in 1660, General Monk furnished, in Walpole’s phrase, 
“the hand to the heart of the nation” and brought Charles II. 
to his ancestral halls, the man reared in adversity, familiar with 
danger, able through exceptional intelligence and opportunity 
to be the salvation of distracted England, had already, in great 
part, unfitted himself for that superb charge. It was not long 
after his auspicious entrance that he put discipline and govern- 
ance again behind him, unbarred the gates to his fantastic favor- 
ites, and began, at the expense of many who trusted him—though 
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he refused to regard himself as so doing—an unbridled, wild, 
reparative holiday. In credulous faith and delight those whom 
the king had come to rule exacted no pledge to defend their in- 
alienable rights from encroachment. Saving precautions, abso- 
lutely moderate and wise, urged in the House of Commons by 
Hale and Prynne, had been set aside by Monk and overruled. 
Yet Charles would have bound himself to any reasonable condi- 
tion in the hour of his acceptance. A loyal understanding then 
between prince and people would have saved England the neces- 
sity of the revolution of 1688. 

With the taste for whatever was beautiful and imposing, he 
revived at his coronation, for the last time and with incon- 
ceivable splendor, the ancient custom of proceeding from the 
Tower to Westminster; he also endeavored to revive the 
Masque, the most charming form of court entertainment, around 
which linger ambrosial associations, and which had not been 
in vogue since the earlier part of the reign of the first James. 

Charles had the temperament which fitted him for the service 
and companionship of men of genius. Possessing mental endow- 
ments of the highest order, but insuperable aversion to industry 
and training, he fostered every intellect more assiduously than 
his own. Like his father and his great contemporary kinsman 
of France, he had (though in less degree) the tact of drawing 
forth talent and of keeping it active. He had a cordial and 
almost reverent appreciation of Christopher Wren, though he 
never lost the chance of a gay, unbarbed jest at him. He listen- 
ed eagerly to Pelham Humphrey when the chorister-boy came 
back from over seas, with his heresies of time and tune, to be 
“mighty thick” with the king; and sat absently in chapel, nod- 
ding his head approvingly to Master Humphrey’s rhythmic mea- 
sures, and laughing at a dissonance in the anthem before the 
singers themselves were half-conscious of the slip. If his lean- 
ing was rather towards the development of French music, then 
first introduced in London, than towards the growth of the native 
art in its genial promise, it may be urged in his favor that it was 
he who re-established cathedrals, replaced the banished organs, 
and opened the way for the return of those beautiful choral ser- 
vices which have had a potent influence over later English music. 
It was Charles II. who gave the charter to the Royal Society, who 
started the Observatory at Greenwich and the Mathematical 
School at Christ Hospital. He himself was a good mathematician 
and a good draughtsman; he was fond of violin music, and under- 
stood the sciences of fortification and shipping. Cowley, sweet- 
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minded, modest Cowley, who, in Charles’ own phrase, “ left no 
better man behind,” once lapsed into a pretty conceit as follows: 


“ Where, dreaming chemics! are your pain and cost? 
How is your toil, how is your labor lost! 
Our Charles, blest alchemist (though strange, 
Believe it, future times !), did change 
The Iron Age of old 
Into this Age of Gold!” 


Would that the d/as¢ king, who had a taste for chemistry, and 
who, in the very month he died, was running a process for fixing 
mercury, had remained politically the “blest alchemfst” he 
seemed to be at the Restoration! How easily could he have 
verified Cowley’s loving faith, which now is merely something 
for the cynic to snarl over! 

Above all Charles prized poetry and poets. He walked fami- 
liarly with Dryden, two of whose strongest epics were under- 
taken at his solicitation; he enjoyed the man Waller, his slippery 
politics, and his gallant verse; he understood the peculiar charm 
of Sedley’s style; he was drawn by the sweet conversation of 
Andrew Marvell, and may be credited with the honest wish, 
frustrated by Marvell’s own independence, of befriending, not 
of buying, him. 

At the king’s coming he found all the May-poles down, all the 
shows over ; races, dances, and merry-hearted sports cut, short ; 
the theatres were dismantled, and the sole public appreciation 
which actors got or hoped for was at the whipping-post. Quick- 
ly and thoroughly the whirligig of time brought about his re- 
venges. One of the first thoughts of Charles was for the London 
stage; and then the way was cleared for those dramas of Con- 
greve, Vanbrugh, Farquhar, which manager and critic must 
now handle, as Thoreau said of a certain newspaper, “ with cuffs 
turned up,” but which, despite their hopeless build and basis, 
have never been surpassed for wit, vitality, and mastery of inci- 
dent. The plays which our friends Mr. and Mrs. Pepys saw 
from the middle gallery were nearly all equipped at the expense 
of the gentry and the king, and brought out with nicety of de- 
tail, costly scenery and costuming. Charles, indeed, Queen Ca- 
therine, and the Duke of York gave their coronation suits to 
the actors. When Nokes played Sir Arthur Addle, in 1670, 
before the beautiful Duchess of Orleans, young Monmouth 
loosed the jewelled sword and belt which he wore, and enthu- 
siastically clasped them upon the comedian, who kept both until 
his dying day. 
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The King’s Theatre, under Killigrew, on the precise site of 
the present Drury Lane, was opened in 1663, its main entrance 
on Little Russell Street. Kynaston, the comely youth who 
played women’s parts, was of the company. On one occasion 
he caused a wait which annoyed the courtiers. The king had 
a call made for him. The manager came out with apologies. 
“« May it please your majesty,” he said, “ the queen has not done 
shaving.” It did not take much to mollify that mirth-loving 
audience, and the laugh which the swart king led and closed 
sealed Kynaston’s reprieve. The rival Duke’s Theatre stood at 
the back of what is now the Royal College of Surgeons, in 
Portugal Row, south of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Here played Bet- 
terton, and Jo Harris—the perfect Andrew Aguecheek—and 
Samuel Sanford, whom Charles prized for “the best stage-villain 
in the world.” One of the king’s latest acts was to suggest to 
the poet Crowne, and obtain from him, the exquisite comedy of 
Sir Courtly Nice. He also suggested the plot of Dryden’s Secret 
Love ; or, The Maiden Queen, and called it his play ; it was splen- 
didly enacted at King’s by Mohun, Hart, and Burt, Mrs. Mar- 
shall, Mrs. Knep (whom our ubiquitous Pepys knew), Mrs. 
Eleanor Gwyn (Anglicd “ pretty, witty Nell”), and Mrs. Covey, 
in 1666. Of Nell’s Florimel Pepys says: “So great a perform- 
ance of a comic part was never, | believe, in the world before.” 

What was, surely, never in the world before, besides the ac- 
cord between gallants on opposite sides of the curtain, was such 
a republic of fast-flying and eccentric revelry. The stage re- 
flected the melodrama and farce of real life. It may be com- 
mended, on a subtle, unforgettable moral of Browning’s, that they 
were consistent and heart-whole, these sorry Restoration-folk, 
and went through their carnival with a devotion worthy of any 
holier cause that can be named. Silence is charity to their effer- 
vescent lives; but, such as they were, they were lived to the brim. 
No time in history, because of the bitter contradiction between the 
outer sparkle and the inner rottenness, is more fascinating. There 
seemed to be an astonishing dearth of dull people. The tribe 
of the commonplace vanished by mutual consent, like moles from 
the noontide light. It is a commentary at once sad and humor- 
ous that so soon as art began to be lifted from its shackles, and 
while yet authorship lacked the inestimable service of the Sjec- 
tator, out cropped the numerous and revivified obscure— 


“ The toads and mandrakes, and ducks and darnels,” 


who cancelled the supremacy of the bad and bright by being vic- 
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toriously good and stupid. Such cleverness, such dazzling un- 
reason! such a rippling, jesting, laughing, intriguing time! when 
all that was salutary in the psalm-singing code of the Puritans, 
along with its gloom and wrath, had been pruned away ; when all 
established custom, reverence, tradition, and respectability itself 
were sent spinning to some new, wild tune, 


“ Like madrigals, sung in the streets at night 
By passing revellers.” 


“ Charles II.!” wrote Hazlitt in his genial enjoyment. “ What 
an air breathes from the name! What a rustle of silks and wav- 
ing of plumes! What a sparkle of diamond earrings and shoe- 
buckles! What bright eyes! (ah! those were Waller’s Saccharis- 
sa’s as she passed). What killing looks and graceful motions! 
How the faces of the whole ring are dressed in smiles! How the 
repartee goes round; how wit and folly, elegance and awkward 
imitation of it, set one another off!” These are the days when 
young Henry Purcell sits for hours at the Westminster Abbey 
organ, and Child, Lock, Lawes, and Gibbons are setting ballads 
to entrancing old cadences, and conveying them to Master W. 
Thackeray, the music-printer at The Angel, in Duck Lane; when 
a certain worthy clerk of the Acts of the Navy, curiously scan- 
ning the jugglers and gymnasts on the leisurely way to his 
office, sails along in a “ camlett coat with silver buttons”; when 
town-loving Rob Herrick, dean prior in Devonshire, raises his 
bell-like voice to ask for a last glass, and stands watching through 
the tavern window-pane the laced and jewelled king pacing the 
greensward with Hobbes and Evelyn or humming lyrics over 
D’Urfey’s shoulder; when Walton angles with kindly Charles 
Cotton in the Dove, and Herbert prays at Bemerton; when the 
clink of duelling-swords is heard in the parks at sundown; knots 
of affectionate gentlemen sway homewards by the fainter morn- 
ing ray; coaches roll by with glimpses of pliant fans and of Sir 
Peter Lely’s languishing faces; and my lady in her boudoir con- 
fers mysteriously by letter with Monsieur le Voisin over in 
France, to whom the casting of horoscopes and the concocting 
of philters are, as Hamlet has it, ‘‘ easy as lying.” In and out of 
this whirl of thoughtless life move the august figures of Sir 
Thomas Browne, and “that Milton who wrote tor the regi- 
cides,” and, later, of Sir Isaac Newton; the healing shadow of 
Jeremy Taylor, and the childish footsteps of Addison, regene- 
rator, as he grew, of all its evil; the vanishing presence of the 
chancellor, Clarendon; of the patriots, Russell, Algernon Syd- 
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ney, glorious Vane; of Roscommon the student, Bunyan the pri- 
soner ; of the great bishops; of the fighters, Fairfax and Rupert; 
and of the choir of poets, idle flutterers of an idle day, who waste 
their sweet, spirited numbers on the phosphorescent decay of a 
memorable reign. It is the high noon of pleasure deified and 
splendid energies squandered. .Extravagance is eating away the 
substance of the kingdom; the Dutch hurl defiance in the teeth 
of English ships; fire and plague arise and vanish; Jeffreys sits 
high and warm, while good men are languishing in dungeons or 
kneeling at the block; but still the banquet and the moth-hunting 
goon. Dabit Deus his quoque finem. The merry-andrews scatter, 
and the heavy-headed race of Hanover comes in—and stays. 

Charles II., with his soft voice, his grace of person, and his 
apparent lack ‘of any austere characteristics whatsoever, had a 
countenance brown as a Moor’s, singularly reserved and for- 
bidding. His long hair had been of raven hue, ample and grim ; 
but at thirty he was already “irreverendly gray.” When he 
turned suddenly upon you, says Leigh Hunt in his novel, Ralph 
Esher, it was as if a black lion thrust his head through a hedge 
in winter! The king had little personal vanity, and left foppish- 
ness to his retainers. ‘“ Od’s-fish! but I’m an ugly fellow!” he 
sighed, with comical admiration, standing before the gaunt por- 
trait of himself by Riley. He had a healthful fondness for foot- 
racing, angling, and for all out-of-door sports. His chief diffe- 
rence from Béranger’s Roi d’Yvetdt, whom he laughably resem- 
bles, lay in his habit of early rising and of morning activity. He 
partook of the endurance and agility of his father, who was the 
best horseman and marksman of his day. Up with the lark, 
Charles strode about the grassy walks at a tremendous pace, 
loitered, with his dogs about him, to feed the ducks and swans, 
or occupied himself with tennis-—a game commended by Bacon 
as conducive to a quick eye and a ready body—weighing himself 
after exercise and measuring the gain of thew and muscle. From 
a garrulous chronicler we learn that his lonely leisure was some- 
times utilized’ by admiring and afflicted subjects. “ Mr. Avise 
Evans,” according to Aubrey, “had a fungous nose, and said it 
was revealed unto him that the king’s hand would cure him; so 
at the first coming of King Charles II. into St. James’ Park he 
kissed the royal hand and rubbed his nose with it; which did 
disturb the king, but cured him!” 

For ceremony and trammels of all kinds Charles had a tho- 
rough disrelish, and passed his time but resignedly amid “the 
pomp of music and a host of bowing heads.” He had as many 
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pranks as harlequin. Imagine the profound gravity with which 
the mercurial scapegrace propounded his famous query to the 
Royal Society concerning the relative weight of fish dead and 
living, and with what unbetrayed enjoyment he watched the 
wiseacres argue, delve, theorize, and quarrel, without ever sus- 
pecting the impish fiction he had put uponthem! He liked to 
forego his dignity, and to come as a disinterested spectator into 
the midst of a solemn debate. “It’s as good asa play,” he said. 
He would get down from his throne in the House of Lords to 
stand with folded arms by the fireplace, drawing a crowd about 
him and breaking up the order and impressiveness of the place. 
Any slight from his favorites the king took with supreme suavity. 
He kept no grudge, and merged his sensitiveness ina laugh. He 
relished the deftness of Waller’s astute answer when rallied on 
his fine Cromwellian strophes. Rochester's peerless epigrams he 
set off with banter and repartee. Making his toilet, he turned 
on Killigrew, who sat in the great window reading aloud one of 
his plays. ‘“ What shall you say in the next world in defence of 
your idle words?” he asked, with a sudden severity habitual to 
him. “I shall be able to make a better defence for my idle com- 
edies than the king for his idle promises, which cause more ruin in 
the world,” answered Killigrew, seriously as well. No reply, 
were it but sufficiently pungent, jarred uponhim. “Shaftesbury, 
Shaftesbury! I do believe thou art the wickedest fellow in my 
dominions!” ‘Of a subject, sire, mayhap I am.” Libels and 
satires only brushed by him. Mistress Holford, a young lady of 
the court, seated in her own apartment, warbles the savory ballad 
of Old Rowley the King at the top of her silver voice. A gentle 
rap comes at the outer door. ‘“ Who's there?” she asks with un- 
concern. “Old Rowley himself, madam!” in the “ plump bass” 
of Carolus Secundus. The well-worn anecdote of Busby, of the 
Westminster School, with the reversed conditions of his majesty 
and the dominie, is characteristic on both sides—Charles all 
humor and toleration ; the little man, stiffened with conscious rec- 
titude, wearing his cap heroically even before visiting royalty, 
lest the boys should think there lived a greater than himself! 
But a prettier pass yet was between the Merry Monarch and that 
impregnable Quaker, William Penn. Penn came to audience 
with his hat, on the principle of the eternal fitness of things, 
firmly fixed on his brows. Tne king stepped down the broad 
stair, away from his attendants, in his gleaming dress, slowly and 
ceremoniously baring his head. “Friend Charles!” said Penn 
in meek surprise, “ why dost thou take off thy hat?” “ Because 
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it has long been the custom here,” said the king, with his serenest 
smile, “for but one person to remain covered at a time.” 

He was seldom moved, angered, or roused. But the ties of 
kin seemed to be strong with him. He loved his brother James 
much and Monmouth more, and forgave the latter his unrestful 
treasons. How sacred the affection, how magnanimous the par- 
don, none can tell. Charles’ good parts, like his evil ones, were 
mainly the outcome of urbane carelessness. He showed his 
better self by side-lights, and, copious talker as he was, had no- 
thing to say of his deep-sea emotions, preferring to pose as one 
who dispensed with such commodities. It would have terrified 
him had one subject in his realm taken him too seriously. He 
grew morose as he grew older, and sought amusement more and 
more. He was poor; he was bound by miserable obligations; 
he was aware of his weakness, his betrayals and indolent wrong- 
doing; and all these memories had to be stifled in one way or 
another. He beguiled the thing he was with perpetual cap-and- 


bells. 
All readers know James Shirley’s noble dirge, 


“The glories of our birth and state,” 


taken from the “ Contention of Ajax and Ulysses for the Armor of 
Achilles,” and placed on the lips of Calchas as the body of 
Ajax is borne into the temple. Charles II. knew it, too, and 
was paradoxically fond of it. Many a time old Bowman stood 
before the solitary king, and, at his bequest, sang again and again 
its austere and mournful measures. The true semblance of the 
king, undreamed of by Gibbons or Lely, would be his portrait as 
he sat listening in a tapestried alcove to that magnificent touch- 
ing text, with its sweet closes, on the vanity of earthly pride; his 
stern, dark eyes fixed on the unconscious singer, the motley some- 
how fallen from him, and a momentary truce set up between him 
and his defrauded, thinking soul. How the court which he had 
taught, the court with its sarcasms and sallies, would have 
laughed at the preposterous situation! None other sermon we 
know of, not good Ken’s nor Stillingfleet’s nor Tillotson’s, could 
keep his majesty awake in chapel, partly because in chapel his 
majesty had spectators and could not disedify his own. 

Charles was a sharp observer, sifting all ambassadors, minis- 
ters, and persons of quality ; himself, when he chose, impervious 
as rock. Yet he was apt to place a lazy and superfluous reliance 
on his advisers, often taking their word for any measure, and 
signing papers from them without so much as a casual reading. 
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Despite his irresponsible air and his ease-loving, unimperious in- 
dividuality, the king was a man of potent personal influence. 
Just as he whimsically turned dress-reformer in 1666, bringing 
the whole court, as a spectator records, to habits of simplicity, 
and just as there were no more slashed doublets and fantastic 
shoes until he saw fit to resume them, so could he have turned 
the tide of public morals and public taste, and brought a clean 
gayety out of the morbid, covenanting cant which had been per- 
vading England. Society copied him in all his shortcomings; 
and it borrowed also his tolerance, accessibility, life, spirit, and 
gracefulness. He was popular in the extreme—an admirable 
prince, if measured only by Martial’s test that it is a prince’s 
main virtue intimately to know his subjects. Tradition does not 
aver that by any exertion of his privilege he ever helped one 
follower towards beauty and integrity of living. But nothing 
quite broke the faith of the English people in their heedless head. 
Thousands outside his own roystering circle watched him with 
longing and regret, never without extenuation and certain hope 
of change. But he lived on, the underhanded king of compro- 
mises, the secret pensioner of France, stunting his higher in- 
stincts, squandering his fifty-four precious years like a vagabond 
creature whose frolic means the ruin of everything valuable 
about him, answerable, in part, for the misuse of capabilities ex- 
traordinary as his own. There were many, like him and like 
Rochester, who died in their sober senses, crushed and appalled, 
and hardly wishing life save for wisdom and for penitence. Un- 
der the glitter and whirl of this immemorial Restoration are 
things of pitiful human interest; masks, one by one, fall away, 
and the ungodly hornpipes turn to misereres, and so 


“ Break, falter, and are still.” 


Charles once told Burnet, in a mood of transient earnestness, 
that he considered cruelty and falsehood the most heinous of all 
sins. He was, at his best, frank and blunt; and though he did 
some scoundrelly lying—never malicious, however—perhaps he 
felt with Lamb that “truth is precious, and not to be wasted on 
everybody”; for, by preference, he sheathed such truth as he 
cared to speak in a jest. Humane he was, through and through, 
and hated the sight of suffering. Taking a vital pleasure in 
natural history, he loved animals, especially dogs and horses, 
and they obeyed him. His real gentleness and chivalry for the 
weak was a trait in his character fair and unexpected as a water- 
lily in a slimy pool. 
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The Stuarts were an ungrateful race, and “ unthinking 
Charles,” through his deliberate avoidance of care and painstak- 
ing, must rank with his clan. Thanks to Buckhurst, he carried 
Hudibras about in his pocket; but his fatal carelessness forgot 
Butler and his poverty until it was too late. He was always 
kind when the chance of being so was obvious and opportune ; 
remembering to be kind was his unlearned art. His adherents, 
from the first hour of his landing to his death, made never-ceas- 
ing claims upon him, some exaggerated, the majority just. The 
king granted innumerable pardons and restitutions; “ hearing 
anybody against anybody,” sure to be of propitious bent, when 
petitions forced their way to him personally. But he carried no 
memoranda. As his apologist, Roger North, put it in plain 
Saxon: “ He never Would Break his Head with Business.” The 
Penderells, at least, the unbought hearts of Boscobel, who 


“Hid the king of the isle in the king of the wood,” 


Charles never forgot, and extended his largesses to every branch 
of the family. 

His letters show his strength and severity of will, expended 
chiefly on the appointment of maids-of-honor! To the last he 
had something left of self-command, which all-but perennial mis- 
use had not shrivelled. He could rend his ignoble shackles, and 
did rend them many times. He was verily, as Thomas Campbell 
wrote, “asleep on the throne,” and yet, whatever darker blame 
attaches to him for it, able to be awake and alert. The great fire 
brought out for a season his readiness, judgment, and presence of 
mind. Not content with planning, he went among the workmen, 
acted with incredible energy, and wrought the saving of London 
hand to hand with them. He led his unhappy queen a life of 
martyrdom, all the bitterer inasmuch as she had become sincerely 
attached to him. But he had a last forlorn sense of honor in 
that he would hear no ill word against her. The celebrated 
Roos divorce case was shaped so as to give the king latitude and 
precedent; his juster feelings reviving, he rejected both with 
scorn, to the discomfiture of his worthy council. Torpor left 
him twice or thrice, as if to prove itself, despite its dominance, 
incidental. 

Charles, aware of the reverence in which the memory of his 
father was held by the Royalists, would not allow his relationship 
to that estimable person—as we say in expressive common par- 
lance—to be “thrown at” him. Once, when censured by a 
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monitor for swearing, he shouted with boyish retaliation: “ Your 
Martyr swore twice more than ever I did!” which was a shock- 
ingly brusque statement and quite undeniable. Atheism and infi- 
delity the king would not abide. Controversies he stopped with 
a wave of his hand. “No man,” says Roger North again, “ kept 
more decorum in his expressions and behavior with respect to 
things truly sacred than the king. . . . And amongst his liber- 
tines he had one bigot, at least (Mr. Robert Spencer), whom he 
called Godly Robin, and who used to reprove the rest for pro- 
fane talking.” We need not doubt North’s accuracy here. But 
while Charles would not allow religion to be abused in his 
presence, neither would he permit any of its influences to be 
brought to bear upon him. In truth, he was occupying a false 
position—temporizing, making matters of policy out of his heavy 
heart’s desire. Every historian of the times has set forth that his 
instincts, when he paused at all, were for his mother’s faith—the 
ancient, tabooed faith of England. Tradition, the desire of peace 
and security, his moral inertia, forbade him to declare himself. 
His uneasy brother James was a Catholic, and: no less a hypo- 
crite; had Charles been the first he would not have been the 
other. But by hushing up wrangles, by occasional attendance 
at the Established churches, by obloquy and exile equally of the 
undaunted dissenters and of missionary priests, he quieted sus- 
picion; and by acted disregard of nearly every Christian precept 
he consummated the inexcusable wrong of his life and sold his di- 
vine calling—for conscience is none other, whithersoever it point 
—for the rose-leaves and musk of a crown. He was stricken 
down after a feast, amid gorgeous color and song, dice, basset- 
tables, courtesans, “ inexpressible luxury and profaneness,” ona 
wintry Monday, at Whitehall. ‘“ Six days after,” writes thought- 
ful Evelyn, “all was in the dust.” 

Singularly enough, the king took his sudden summons and his 
lingering pain with unrepining fortitude. Joy-bells and bonfires 
bespoke the people’s feeling at the report that he was conva- 
lescent. But the three kingdoms hoped for him and besought 
for him, “sobs and tears interrupting the prayers of the congrega- 
tions,” in vain. On the sixth day, after begging pardon of those 
whom he had injured, and who fell on their knees beside him; 
after blessing his subjects, giving his last commissions, and mak- 
ing smiling apology to his watchers, with the old exquisite grace, 
for being so “ unconscionably long in dying,” calm, contrite, and 
consoled, in the arms of John Huddleston, the Benedictine, who 
once had saved his life, on the 4th of February, 1684, died Charles 
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II., and the curtain was rung down on “the only genius of the 
Stuart line” and the most tragic failure of history. 

No sooner was he gathered to his fathers than the flood of 
flattery and panegyric, which he had never liked, and which he 
had held back considerably while he lived, burst forth over Eng- 
land—fond, steady, hyperbolic, universal, overwhelming eulogy 
and sorrow, unstemmed, moreover, by any welcome or affection 
for the ascendant Duke of York. Dryden in the “ Threnodia 
Augustalis,” Otway, Montague Earl of Halifax, and a hundred 
poets more, intoned his requiem. In a stanza of Richard Duke’s 
came an apotheosis which only the shortsightedness of genuine 
grief could save from audacity. Following Dryden in his quasi- 
invocation, he named his royal master as “ Charles the Saint”; 
and, wherever the poor ghost chanced to be, that surely hurt 
him like an arrow. For their worthless king the citizens wept 
and wore mourning, as if light and cheer had gone with him. 
With lifelong wantonness he had broken the hope and the heart 
of England; yet England cherished him to the end for his com- 
passion, his bravery, his gentle temper, his lack of malice and 
vengefulness, and, with sadder reason, for his latent powers. 
Says Lingard: “ During his reign the arts improved, trade met 
with encouragement, the wealth and comforts of the people in- 
creased. To this flourishing state of the nation we must attri- 
bute the acknowledged fact that, whatever were the personal 
failings or vices of the king, he never forfeited the love of his 
subjects. Men are always ready to idolize the sovereign under 
whose sway they feel themselves happy.” Charles was weighed 
down to some extent by inherited faults. In his deliberate choice 
of moving in an atmosphere of insincerity he was the grandson 
of James I.; in his want of what Knight calls “ the highest char- 
acteristics of an English gentleman—a firm, religious observance 
of his word, an unswerving fidelity to duty and to truth ”—he 
was the son of Charles the Martyr, as he was also his son in per- 
fect courage and unpretentiousness, and in steadfast appreciation 
of gracious and inspiring things. Charles lI. was not a legisla- 
tor, like an Edward; not a victor, like a Richard or a Henry; not 
a scholar and a domineering force, like Elizabeth. The Merry 
Monarch belied his om de guerre; he was not merry at heart. 
He was neither great nor good; but it is the prime aggravation 
of his exasperating career that he was, beyond caption, lovable. 

One of the household portraits painted by Vandyck for Charles 
I.—with whose copies we are familiar—brings to us the vision of 
three radiant children standing hand-in-hand, upon whom the 
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chronicler looks with beclouded eyes. For the youngest, turned 
towards his stately little sister (fated to be the mother of that 
William who shall dethrone him), is James, perhaps the most un- 
sagacious and intolerant of English kings. The elder boy, of 
finer mould, whose nature, sweet and conciliating, like Tito Me- 
lema’s, ran all the more readily to riot and decay, is he who after- 
wards professed the horrible belief that the honor of each man 
and of each woman had its price; who for money’s greed and 
need made the alliance with the house of Portugal and the barter 
of Dunkirk; who wavered and dissimulated, by a strange twist 
of temperament, whenever he had the more congenial chance of 
being “‘ nobly right” ; whose heaviest blame is not that he laid 
on his proud country the defiling yoke of a foreign ruler and 
lavished the splendid opportunities of his reign in Capuan plea- 
sures, but rather that he did these things in the broad daylight 
of his better knowledge and in defiance of the mind and the con- 
science, ever beaten down and ever resurgent, which God had 
given him. Against this six-years child whom Vandyck drew, 
and his incalculable promise, rises many a black arraignment, 
cited to student after student at the threshold of history. So let 
it be. The sunnier annals of his wit, his keenness and urbanity, 
his bodily strength and skill, give no palliation to the tale of what 
he was when England needed the guidance of a faithful king. 
To rehearse them now is to toss a single rose where the shower 
of stones has long been hissing from the crowd—the merciless, 
approved verdict of the world, the stones ; the rose itself but the 
sarcasm of a bystander, the melancholy satire on garlands never 
woven which might have fallen softly in their stead. 
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THE EPISCOPAL CONVENTION—A LAYMAN’S VIEW. 


THE Triennial Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church according to some, and of the American Catholic 
Church according to others, has lately closed a lengthy session 
in Chicago. An Episcopalian convention, like an Anglican con- 
vention, is generally not devoid of a humorous element. The 
monstrous claims of the Hizgh-Church party, the reactionary views 
of the Zow-Church members, and a dash here and there of Broad- 
Church doctrine give to the proceedings of this geometrical 
aggregation a charming variety not to be found in similar gather- 
ings of other Protestant sects. To one not of that communion 
the chief interest centred in the efforts of the High-Church party 
to drop the name Protestant and adopt that of Catholic in some 
form or other, which were finally defeated. Some of the reasons 
for the proposed change are here given in the words reported to 
have been used by a lay deputy who has always been an enthu- 
siastic advocate of it: 


“The name Protestant Episcopal implied that this same church was or- 
ganized and existed for the purpose of protesting against something or 
other. Now, this was an untruth, and as such should not be allowed to 
blot the name of their fair mother... . They believed in one baptism 
for the remission of sin: why not call the church ‘ The Church of the Holy 
Baptism’? ... It misled those of the Latin race who only believed in 
the Catholic Church. It was impossible to convince them that the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church was not one of the sects created during the past few 
hundred years. There was another reason:...to bring the name of 
the church in harmony with the name that had been since the time of the 
apostles.” 


The effort of a section of non-Catholics to drop the name 
“Protestant” is not without some show of reason; for, at the 
rate that High-Churchmen are adopting the doctrines and prac- 
tices repudiated by their forefathers a few centuries ago, it will 
not be long before there will be scarcely anything left to Rome 
worth protesting against. A change of name, any more than an 
adoption of the doctrines and ceremonies of Catholicism, will not 
bring them any nearer to the Centre of Unity; but a delusive 
appearance may prove a stumbling-block in the way of many, on 
the principle that a counterfeit is the more dangerous the nearer 
it approaches to the genuine article. It is fatal to the claims of 
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Anglicans and Episcopalians that they do not agree among them- 
selves as to the nature of their church or the time when it came 
into existence. While some scorn the idea of its being a product 
of the “ Reformation,” or of its being any less than divine in its 
authority, others are less lofty in their pretensions. Even in the 
Convention was the singular spectacle of a lay deputy in regular 
political style claiming everything for the Episcopal Church, 
and ger contra a clerical deputy denying the apostolic succes- 
sion in that same church! A Catholic Church without the apos- 
tolic succession would be of the invertebrate order. The Rev. 
Dr. Elliott, Dean of Bristol, and (if I mistake not) later a bishop, 
in a volume of sermons published some years ago thus defines 
the position of his church: 


“‘The Church of England is created by the law, upheld by the law, paid 
by the law, and may be changed by the law just as any other institution 
in the land.” 


And, as if to prove the sincerity of his belief, he adds: 


“T cannot desire you to accept either what I affirm or what the church 
affirms as undoubtedly true, or as the only ¢rue interpretation of the mys- 
teries of God.” 


This would be more satisfactory had the good dean given a 
definition of truth, so that his readers might form an idea of the 
number of “ true interpretations” there could possibly be. 

To aid a consideration of this important subject the follow- 
ing facts and arguments are respectfully submitted to earnest 
Episcopalians : 

That Christ established a church on earth is admitted by 
High and Low Churchmen. That this church at some time 
departed from the apostolic teaching and fell into error is assert- 
ed by both. I will leave out of consideration the promise made 
by Christ to his apostles of the abiding presence in his church of 
the “Spirit of Truth”—which, to most minds, should be a suff- 
cient guarantee against the possibility of error—and will follow 
another line of argument. The body of doctrine or teaching 
committed by Christ to his apostles constitutes the “ deposit of 
faith,” which, from its being intended for the guidance and sal- 
vation of all men, is called Catholic faith or doctrine; and the 
church that holds and teaches this in its entirety can alone have 
a valid claim to be The Catholic Church. The marks or signs of 
this body of doctrine, as laid down by Vincent of Lerins, are, 
if I am rightly informed, accepted by Anglicans: “ That which 
has been believed everywhere, always, and by all men.” Judged 
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by this standard the Anglican and Episcopal churches have not 
the shadow of a claim to the above title. 

If the Book of Homilies is to be believed, the Anglican Church 
is not only not the Catholic Church or a part of it, but there is 
really no such institution in existence. In the “ Homily against 
the Peril of Idolatry ” we find the following: “ Laity and clergy, 
learned and unlearned, all ages, sects, and degrees of men, wo- 
men, and children of the whole of Christendom, had been at once 
drowned in abominable idolatry, and that for the space of eight 
hundred years and more.’ Such a sweeping calamity never be- 
fore in any form visited the human race, in whole or part. From 
the waters of the deluge were saved Noe and his family ; from the 
fire and brimstone rained down upon Sodom and Gomorrha Lot 
and a feav others escaped, and so on in other cases; but from 
this cataclysm of idolatry not even a child escaped! That the 
worship of the true God, faith in Christ, and the Christian vir- 
tues could exist in the same individuals along with “ abominable 
idolatry” is too great an absurdity for a sane mind to enter- 
tain. The conclusion is, then, inevitable that the church estab- 
lished by Christ ceased to exist. Was it ever re-established ? 
And if so, by whom? 

As the first five centuries of Christianity are admitted to 
have been ages of faith, it follows that if the Anglican Church 
‘“‘ was not one of the sects created during the past few hundred 
years,” it must, in common with the rest of Christendom, have 
been ‘‘ drowned in abominable idolatry,” and consequently lost 
the character of a church of Christ claimed for it. When did it 
regain this character? And in what manner? Furthermore, it 
may be asked, what object was gained by Christ’s coming into 
the world, if mankind were to be in a worse condition than be- 
fore? Under the old dispensation, at least a few tribes of the 
chosen people worshipped the true God, although surrounded 
by idolatrous nations; and faith in the promise of a future Re- 
deemer caused a ray of hope to enlighten one spot of a cheerless 
pagan world. But, just a few centuries after the coming of the 
promised Light which was to enlighten the world, mankind sud- 
denly became helpless unbelievers, without consolation in the 
present or hope for the future. 

This homiletic picture gives a dismal view of more than one- 
half of the Christian era. It would be hard to say how many 
Anglicans believe in its reality ; but as the 35th Article declares 
that “the Book of Homilies doth contain a godly and whole- 
some doctrine, and necessary for these times,” and as all clergy- 
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men of the Church of England are required to subscribe to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, it remains an authority that cannot be alto- 
gether ignored. Despite this let us suppose the church to be 
still in existence, and consider the claims of the Anglican Church 
on the basis of immutable truth. 

The variations of the Anglican creed during the past three 
hundred years are scarcely credible except to those who have 
made a study of the matter. The Supremacy of the Pope, 
Transubstantiation, “the Sacrifice of ‘the Mass for the living 
and the dead,” Purgatory, Invocation of the Saints, Prayers - 
for the Dead, Extreme Unction, and Auricular Confession have 
at some time or other been enjoined by either Parliament or 
Convocation. This has been followed in each case by a denial 
and condemnation of the same doctrine by one or the other 
authority. Thus in 1559 the Mass was declared ‘a blessed pri- 
vilege,” and in 1632 it was condemned as “a blasphemous fable.” 
In 1534 Parliament declared that the pope had no jurisdiction 
in England. In 1536 the Convocation at York declared that 
“the King’s Highness nor any temporal man may not be the 
head of the church by the laws of God,” and that “the Pope of 
Rome hath been taken for the head of the church and Vicar of 
Christ, and so ought to be taken” (Strype’s Zecles. Mem., vol. i. 
part ii. pp. 266, 267). In 1552 this was condemned and the king 
made the supreme head of the church. In 1559 both houses of 
Convocation asserted the pope’s supremacy, which was again 
condemned by Parliament in the same year, and the queen made 
the supreme head of the church. In the first edition of the Book 
of Common Prayer, compiled by Cranmer and others ‘“‘ with the 
atid of the Holy Ghost,’ Extreme Unction and prayers for the 
dead are enjoined. In the next edition the former was pro- 
nounced “the corrupt following of the apostles.” 

In this connection I would ask any fair-minded, reasonable 
individual, of any or no religious belief, what should be thought 
of the following articles of doctrine, both promulgated by the 
same authority, “the supreme head of the Church of England” : 


“ As touching the sacrament of the altar, we will that all bishops and 
preachers shall instruct and teach our people committed by us unto their 
Spiritual charge that they ought and must constantly believe that under 
the form and figure of bread and wine, which we there presently do see and 
perceive by our outward senses, is verily, substantially, and really contained 
and comprehended the very self-same body and blood of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, which was born of the Virgin Mary, and suffered upon the cross for 
our redemption; and that under the same form and figure of bread and 
wine the very self-same body and blood of Ghrist is corporally, really, and 
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in the very substance exhibited, distributed, and received of all them which 
receive the same sacrament ” (Articles of 1537). 

“ Transubstantiation (or the change of the substance of bread and wine) 
in the Supper of the Lord cannot be proved from Holy Writ, but it is re- 
pugnant to the plain words of Scripture, and hath given occasion to many 
superstitions. . . . And since (as the Holy Scriptures testify) Christ hath 
been taken up into heaven, and there is to abide till the end of the world, 
it becometh not any of the faithful to believe or profess that there is a real 
or corporal presence (as they phrase it) of the body and blood of Christ in 
the holy eucharist. The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not by 
Christ’s ordinance reserved, carried about, lifted up, or worshipped ” (Arti- 
cles of 1552). 


This latter article by no means settled the doctrine concerning 
the “ Lord’s Supper,” as the following extract from Burnet will 
show : ‘“ 

“It was proposed to have the communion-book (1559) so contrived that 
it might not exclude the belief of the corporal presence; for the chief de- 
sign of the Queen’s Council was to unite the nation in one faith, and the 
greatest part of the nation continued to believe such a presence” (77st. 


Reform., p- 573). 


Thus, while an article of faith denied the reality of a “ corporal 
presence,” the communion-book would not “ exclude the belief” 
of it—a contrivance that (under the circumstances) could hardly 
fail to be appreciated. Can a church, it may be asked, that has 
been a doctrinal weathercock, strenuously affirming at one time 
that which was as strenuously denied at another, put forward 
any claim whatever to be the custodian of divine revelation ? 

The above-noted variations would be bad enough had the 
Anglican Church settled down to the doctrines contained in the 
Thirty-nine Articles, interpreted in a “literal and grammatical 
sense”; but even this has not been done. It is only a few years 
since the famous Gorham case caused intense excitement in reli- 
gious circles. The decision of the highest authority that clergy- 
men of the Church of England might believe or not in baptismal 
regeneration, just as it suited them, should be sufficient to con- 
vince High-Churchmen of the absurdity of their claim. 

In the “Resolutions” signed by the leaders of the party in 
1850 it was declared “that by such conscious, wilful, and de- 
liberate act such portion of the church becomes formally sepa- 


rated from the Catholic body, and can no longer assure to its , 


members the grace of the sacraments and the remission of sins.” 
Yet seven out of the thirteen signers inconsistently remained 
in a church in which they admitted that salvation was (to say the 
least) rather doubtful. The Gorham decision has been improved 
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on by the Episcopal Church in the United States, which in 1872, 
by its bishops assembled in convention, decided that by regene- 
ration no moral change was implied. From these decisions it is 
clear that both the Anglican and Episcopal churches would en- 
counter as many difficulties in establishing a claim to the title of 
“Church of the Holy Baptism” as they do to that of ‘ Catholic.” 
The Church of the Holy Contradictions would be a more appro- 
priate title, and one the right to which none would dispute. 

To continue the argument, let us admit that the Angli- 
can and Episcopal churches have uniformly held the doctrines 
laid down in 1632, and examine their claim to be the church of 
the apostles and of the early ages of Christianity. To establish 
such a claim involves a harmonizing of the Thirty-nine Articles 
with the doctrines of the early church attested by the ecclesiasti- 
cal writers of that time. This experiment was once tried with 
disastrous results to Anglicanism. A little more than fifty years 
ago a body of learned men in one of England’s great universities 
applied themselves to a systematic study of the writings of the 
early Fathers—those “ silent witnesses to the faith and practice 
of the church.” Century after century they followed through 
ponderous tomes the exposition of ancient belief, of truths af- 
firmed and of errors condemned ; all, however, gradually point- 
ing to the opposite direction in which Anglicanism, and in fact 
all Protestantism, lay. At last the crucial test was made and the 
Articles subjected to a grammatical dislocation. It was an utter 
failure, though attempted by a master mind. It was more than 
the majority of Anglicans were prepared for, had it been success- 
ful. Condemnation by the church authorities followed, and it 
was soon apparent to the more logical of the leaders that the 
church of the Fathers must be sought on the Seven Hills and 
not at Westminster or Canterbury. There it was found and 
hailed as a haven of rest after years of anxiety and doubt by 
those earnest men, who were in search of truth and determined to 
embrace it, whatever the cost. The “tide which then set in Rome- 
ward ” has continued to bear on its bosom others who, like those 
before them, have found “peace through the truth”; and the 
efforts of a few loyal churchmen to infuse the vital spark into a 
lifeless institution, and invest with divine authority a mere crea- 
‘tion of the state, has resulted largely in swelling the ranks of 
“Rome’s recruits.” 
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As the recovery to health of a sick man is not possible with- 
out the restoration to vigor of the weakened vital forces, as the 
social evils of to-day can be cured only by the maintenance of 
the rights of individuals and the rights of government, so the 
evils which afflict Christian society can be removed only by the 
eradication of false doctrines and bad morals. 

Doctrines of faith and principles of morality are as intimately 
united in the Christian system as intellect and will in man. A 
perfect moral implies a perfect doctrinal system in Christianity. 
Unity in divine charity and hope presupposes unity in faith. 
This truth was well expressed by the late Professor J. L. Diman, 
of Brown University, in his lecture on “ Historical Basis of Be- 
lief.” * “Catholic unity,” he says, “can never result from mere 
agreement in practical aims; it must rest on the hearty recog- 
nition of one truth. That there exists such objective truth in- 
dependent of every man’s opinions must be granted by all who 
would not reduce religion down to simple individual conscious- 
ness.” 

Let us consider on what the foundations of faith rest. If we 
are shut up to mere abstractions of subjective consciousness, if we 
have no means of finding out whether or not our conceptions of 
truth have any objective reality, belief is manifestly only a delu- 
sion. Belief ought to be the result of knowledge. There must be 
an objective fact which determines the mind before it can proper- 
ly judge. Christianity, then, is a system of objective truths, or 
it is nothing. Belief which is in conformity with these objective 
truths alone constitutes true faith; yet it must be borne in mind 
that belief may, in certain instances, be materially erroneous by 
no fault of the believer, but this in no way changes the principle 
that objective truth ought to be the only authority for belief. 

What means have we of knowing whether or not our belief 
is in conformity with objective truth? If it be granted that there 
is objective truth, an external as well as internal criterion, which 
testifies to the conformity or non-conformity of subjective belief 
with the objective truth, will be found, and these two testimonies 
necessarily confirm each other. 


* Boston Léctures, 1870. Historical Basis of Belief. By Rev. J.-L. Diman, Professor of 
History in Brown University. 
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Rev. Daniel Curry, D.D., in his paper “On the Present Ne- 
cessity for a Restatement of Christian Doctrines,” read before the 
Cleveland Congress of Churches and published in the Methodist 
Review for September, 1886, bases his argument for the necessity 
of restatement of Christian doctrines on what he calls the “ mu- 
tability of men’s conceptions” of the objective truths of Chris- 
tianity, which objective truths, as he says, are always the same. 

If the objective truths of Christianity are unchangeable, how 
can our conceptions of them be mutable and be true? Would 
not this mutability of conception evidence non-conformity of the 
conception with the external fact? A true conception is one 
which corresponds with the fact, and is unchangeable because 
the objective truth is unchangeable. Our conceptions of facts 
can never change. It is only our conceptions of theories that 
are mutable. Fact cannot revert to theory. A revelation is not 
a revelation if our belief or knowledge of it is not immutable. 

What, then, is the nature of the creeds of Christianity? The 
authoritative creeds and formularies of the Catholic Church are 
certainly not inspired, like the Sacred Scriptures, for the church 
might have expressed the truths of revelation in different lan- 
guage, but the substance of her doctrines could not be different ; 
yet, as promulgated by the church, the adopted’ creeds and for- 
mularies are of themselves irreformable, and any attempts of in- 
dividuals to restate or modify them can only result in further 
disintegration of belief. 

The Augsburg and Westminster Confessions of faith did not 
professedly assail the teaching of the Apostles’ Niczeno-Constan- 
tinopolitan and Athanasian creeds, but denied their divine au- 
thority ; and the breach of Christian unity made by the early 
followers of Luther and Calvin was not so wide as that presaged 
to-day by the advocates of a “new theology.” Such changes as 
Dr. Curry proposes in the interests of Christian unity are only 
so many attempts at the further dissolution of Protestantism. 
He is advocating unity and disruption in the same breath; for, 
instead of seeking unity in the unbroken body of the original 
Christian society, he turns to the fragmentary portion of Chris- 
tendom ; for, he argues, the necessities of the age, the change in 
the forms of religious thought of our day, require a modification 
of the formularies of Christian doctrine, and he asserts that Pro- 
testants have a fuller and clearer understanding of Christian doc- 
trines than the Holy Catholic Church, and are the “ best minds of 
Christendom.” The symbols of the Christian faith, he tells us, 
Should be re-examined and restated not once but from time to 
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time. Is not this nostrum for dissension a strange formula for 
unity ? 

According to Protestants the Roman Catholic Church has 
only been guilty of changing and adding to the faith, but Dr. 
Curry and the new school would do worse than they accuse us 
of having done—they would have perpetual creed-evolution as 
their principle! 

Protestantism, he tells us, from the beginning has been an 

‘“unstable equilibrium.” He is right. The Reformers were in 
fact evolutionists in doctrine ; but a nothing could produce some- 
thing, an effect could be without a cause, if they or any others 
could evolve a lost truth of Christianity. But Dr. Curry wishes 
that the evolution had been greater, and laments that so many 
Protestants have been only partially emancipated from the thral- 
dom of the Western Church, and actually considers it a blessing 
that the Calvinistic churches became more widely separated from 
the Roman Catholic Church through adopting a false doctrine 
on divine predestination and free will while the Catholic Church 
had the true doctrine. 

He wants unity of all Christians, but at the same time he 
wants, as his theory of creeds shows, the breach between Pro- 
testantism and Catholicism widened. He holds to “ the right of 
personal free thought in all religious matters,” which principle 
would lead to a perfectly creedless religion, if such a thing were 
possible. If “personal free thought in all religious matters” is 
man’s right and privilege, then all the creeds of churches are 
tyrannical impositions; yet he says that “a basis of theological 
opinions made up of the great fundamental truths and doctrines 
of the Bible unmixed with fatal misbeliefs, set forth in plain and 
comprehensive truths, is necessary to the best interests of the 
church.” What criterion has he for determining what doctrines 
and truths are fundamental and what are “ fatal misbeliefs”? If, 
for example, Christ has given his church the power of binding 
and loosing, as by far the greater number of Christians believe, 
is not the contrary doctrine a fatal misbelief? Catholics have 
both internal and external evidence that Christ did give this 
power to his church, while Dr. Curry has only the subjective 
opinions of men for his belief to the contrary. Whoever denies 
the external authority of the church sweeps away the objective 
criterion of what is true and false teaching in religious matters. 

The theory of creed-evolution is the very opposite of the 
Catholic teaching. The old creeds—that is, the Catholic creeds 
—are unchangeable and irreformable, while the new creeds of 
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Protestantism are perpetually changeable, and are so ex professo. 
The reason is plain: the former declare divine facts and truths, 
the latter only human theories about these facts and truths. 

Not only is creed-evolution opposed to Catholic teaching, but 
to the very idea of Christianity as a system of objective truths 
and facts. It directly tends to destroy faith, which can only have 
certainty as its basis. Happily this principle of Protestantism has 
not been carried out in practice. The positive teaching of Pro- 
testantism derived from Catholicism has been its mainstay. The 
Apostles’ Creed is the strongest form of words in the Methodist 
statement of belief. It may be said in general that among all the 
Protestant sects those which have most tenaciously held to the 
old creeds have been most vigorous. To-day the new-departure 
theologians of all the sects are the subverters of those sects. 
Whether a reaction in favor of the old Catholic doctrines will yet 
take place among the Lutherans, Calvinists, and Wesleyans, as it 
has among the Anglicans, it is hard to tell. Possibly the unity 
movement, like the Oxford Tractarian movement, may yet lead 
great numbers of sincere souls into the Catholic Church. The 
Catholic Church to-day is fast outstripping all the sects in this 
country, as the great mass of baptized Catholics hold strongly to 
their faith, while the mass of non-Catholics are not adherents of 
any church. The Catholic Church, also, probably receives as 
many adult converts as any Protestant sect receives of the same 
class; and the spread of the Catholic faith will tend to check the 
growth of new creeds. 

As to our faith we are secure. That “the gates of hell shall 
not prevail’’ against his church is the promise of Christ. The 
old creeds will never be superseded. 
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“CLIFFORD ABBEY.” 


“IT is a marvel to me, my dear friend, that you do not spend 
more time at the Abbey. To my mind it is the fairest of your 
possessions.” So spoke the Hon. Edward Marsden, M.P., ad- 
dressing his college intimate, Lord Clifford. 

The two gentlemen, comfortably ensconced in antique arm- 
chairs of carven oak, were idly smoking, and chatting with the 
ease and frankness appertaining to old friendship. 

“I see,” said the host in reply to his guest, “that this ancient 
library has a charm for you; yet my lady regards it with positive 
aversion. Not that she fears the good monks who once inhab- 
ited the Abbey still haunt these old cloisters with their ghostly 
presence, but because of the tragic fate of a later owner. The 
place, as you know, was bestowed by Henry VIII. upon one of 
my progenitors, who basked in the sunshine of the royal favor. 
Its legend is a weird tradition, credited by many of the county 
folk of high and low degree, and instilled into my lady’s mind 
when she visited here as a child. I have occupied a few random 
hours in writing the story from a sketch found in the journal of a 
gentlewoman of the time.’’ So saying, his lordship unlocked a 
quaint cabinet, took from a drawer a manuscript yellow with age, 
and another freshly written, and gave them to his friend. 

“As at college you were something of a poetic dreamer,” said 
he, “perhaps you will be interested in this dramatic record, 
which I have rendered into more modern English. It will serve 
to pass the time while with the steward I go over the business of 
the estate.” 

Left alone, Marsden leisurely took up the sombre history and 
read as follows: | 


The Lady Katharine Clifford reigned at the Abbey—reigned 
as imperiously as Queen Bess upon the royal throne. A beauti- 
ful widow, with one child, the heir to the fertile Abbey lands, she 
ruled in isolated grandeur, though at times she was wont to min- 
gle with the gay society of the court. Yet what more could 
she desire from the favor of the sovereign? Young, fair, and 
wealthy, why was she not happy in governing her own domain? 

Few, in that age, would question her right and that of her 
boy to the estates bestowed upon her whilom lord by royal 
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bounty because of the return to the ancient faith of the noble- 
man who had held them in the time of “bluff King Harry.” 
Her titles were clear enough to content the wooers who knocked 
at the Abbey gate, attracted by the charms of the lady and the 
glitter of her gold. But she looked coldly upon these gallants, 
for her day-dreams were ever of the young Lord Harold, whose 
handsome presence and courtly address had won him high favor 
with Elizabeth, despite the rumor, which had not, perchance, 
reached the royal ear, that he, like his father, the former lord of 
the Abbey, was a Nonconformist. 

For many reasons he was the hero of Lady Katharine’s fancy. 
His appearance had captivated her imagination; while, sottened 
by tender musing, she felt that by a marriage with him she 
might render him tardy justice for the loss of his most valuable 
inheritance. Then came the alarming consideration: What if, 
from fear of the queen’s anger, he should conform to the religion 
of the court? Would not royalty restore to him the possessions 
of his family? What then of her claims? Where her security ? 
Therefore she strove by many arts to win the admiration and 
love of the young nobleman. But in vain. The handsome cour- 
tier regarded her first with high-bred indifference, then with 
calm disdain, which so stung the proud spirit of the dame that 
she vowed he should marry her, from fear if not from love, or 
feel the power of her vengeance. 

Of the Lady Katharine’s plots and intrigues, however, he was 
unconscious. Not the hope of bettering his fortunes, not the 
promptings of ambition nor the flattery of a sovereign’s favor, 
held Lord Harold enchained at court; naught but the blue eyes 
of Edith Somerset, a little maid-of-honor. 

Edith and Harold had long been secretly betrothed, but the 
troubles of the time had delayed their union. An orphan of noble 
birth, the young girl had, according to the law, become a ward 
of the queen, who graciously condescended to command atten- 
dance upon her royal person. Singularly guileless and sweet, 
Edith seemed to her lover an angel of goodness amid the vanity 
and frivolity of the court. He dreaded to leave her exposed to 
its noxious atmosphere, and quietly matured his plans for an early 
marriage and flight into France, where together, with the rem- 
nant of their fortunes, they might begin a life of happiness. 
Alas! on the eve of success these designs were mysteriously 
frustrated. 

Wherefore had they failed? That were best known to Harold’s 
evil genius, the Lady Katharine, whose jealous rage cried for 
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vengeance and caused him to be inexplicably denounced as a 
conspirator of a supposed plot in favor of the unfortunate Queen 
of Scots. 

At the trial all marked the fearless and proud bearing of the 
chivalrous nobleman. When informed of the charges against 
him he cried: “ Who dare accuse me of treason? I have ever 
been a faithful subject of Her Gracious Majesty Elizabeth.” 

Yet in those dark days the balance of life and death was held, 
not by justice, but by a capricious-and imperious sovereign. 
Before the setting sun Lord Harold was condemned to die—to 
die at sunrise of the second day. 

What words can depict the agony of his betrothed, poor 
Edith Somerset, at the dreadful tidings? Struck down like a 
flower, her young life blighted ere its bloom, long she lay insen- 
sible, till it seemed that she would never rally from the shock. 
But anon consciousness returned, and with it the courage of a 
newly-awakened hope. Arousing herself, she summoned a wan 
smile to her despairing face and sought the presence of the 
queen. 

Verily, the arts of woman are best employed in pleading for 
one she loves. The death-warrant had been signed as the royal 
retinue was about setting forth upon a journey to the castle of a 
powerful earl—one of those gracious but ruinous visits for which 
Elizabeth was famed. They were now far from London, and her 
majesty, after the exercise of imperial power, was in a conde- 
scending, holiday mood. Edith’s mention of Lord Harold’s name 
was, however, greeted with an ominous frown which would have 
struck terror to a heart less brave. But “love is stronger than 
death”; gladly would she purchase his life with her own. Thus, 
as if unconscious of the gathering storm, and as though the 
young nobleman’s impending fate but recalled the incidents of 
by-gone days—for they had played as children together—she 
spoke of the time when he first beheld his sovereign. 

A chivalrous and romantic buoy, her highness won his alle- 
giance as the Queen of Beauty, to whom, with poetic enthusiasm, 
he was wont to indite sonnets and sing soft madrigals as the love- 
liest regal maiden that ever graced a throne. She remembered 
his joy in coming to court, his assiduity in the royal service, his 
silent homage and zeal in all that might minister to her comfort 
or pleasure, oft in trifles which must pass unnoticed, but all from 
devotion to her majesty, nothing for reward. 

She spoke of gala-days when the court was a brilliant scene, a 
glittering, gorgeously-apparelled throng of handsome courtiers 
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and beautiful women. And when she, his child-friend Edith, 
ventured to remark to him many of the well-favored maids-of- 
honor, he had made answer: “I have no eyes for them, gentle 
lady ; but how wondrous fair is the queen!” 

Thus with sweet art did Edith dwell upon the unwitting fol- 
lies of Lord Harold’s boyhood, and summon his chance words of 
admiration to plead for him now with the vanity of Elizabeth. 
Taught by the instincts of love, so well had the girl spoken that 
the sovereign, accessible to flattery if not to pity, declared her 
royal heart to be moved to compassion. Inditing a pardon with 
her own hand, she despatched it in all haste to London by Sir 
Robert , while Edith knelt to her in fervent gratitude, and the 
court extolled her majesty’s gracious clemency. Right joyfully 
did the jovial knight set.out upon his mission. It was Christmas- 
tide; hence a thrice happy task to be the bearer of good tidings. 
Swiftly his charger bore him along the frozen highways, past 
scenes of merry-making, on through the silent forest. Thus for 
leagues he journeyed, heeding neither weariness nor cold. The 
twilight came, the stars gleamed in the blue vault above him, and 
at last the rising moon revealed the towers of Clifford Abbey. 

A light shone from the ancient library. At the sight the 
pulses of the good Sir Robert throbbed with delight. Oft had 
he come a-wooing to this frowning mansion, unrepelled by the 
contrary moods of the fair lady of his devotion. Did not rumor 
whisper that he was her most favored suitor? Why not tarry 
now and greet her? He had the night before him in which to 
' complete the journey to London. Why not seek refreshment for 
his faltering steed, relief from the chill and faintness to which he 
himself seemed about to succumb? 

Riding round the stone parapet till beneath ‘the casement 
whence beamed the enticing light, he paused a moment, then 
in a mellow voice softly sang the first strains of a popular sere- 
nade. Sweetly the melody floated upon the evening air, rang out 
clearer and richer, awaking musical echoes from woodland and 
hill, Ere the lay was ended the casement opened and the Lady 
Katharine in courteous accents bade him a hospitable welcome. 
Pages threw open the oaken portal, led away the horse, served 
the knight with wine and good cheer, then left him to narrate to 
his lady-love the gossip of the court and the object of his mis- 
sion. 

Breathlessly she listened to the tale. At the mention of the 
pardon she could scarce refrain from a movement of alarm and 
anger. Was, then, her cherished vengeance to be finally wrested 
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from her? Must she still live in dread of being one day turned 
away a beggar from the Abbey gate? 

“And thou, Sir Robert, art the messenger of life!’ cooed 
she in entrancing approval, as she poured for him a beaker of 
blood-red wine. “I would that I might look upon the magic 
paper granting length of days!” 

The weak noble gazed in enchantment upon the siren. The 
grateful warmth of the fire, the lights, the treacherous wine, and 
the sleeping-draught which she had secretly administered were 
wafting him to a world of unrealities. Mechanically he placed 
the precious parchment in her hands, while the soft, low tones of 
her voice charmed his senses and held him spell-bound. Fainter 
grew the sweet cadences, fainter, till they lapsed to silence. The 
unwary Sir Robert slumbered in his chair; the midnight hour 
had chimed, the fated morn had come, and London was still 
many miles beyond. 

“Sleep well, Sir Knight,” murmured the lady mockingly. 
“Well hast thou served my end! Revenge is mine. At sunrise 
Lord Harold shall die!” 

In the mad joy of her triumph she paced the long library, the 
paper still within her cruel grasp. What had she to fear, sur- 
rounded only by the tomes and folios of monastic days? Ranged 
on dusty shelves from floor to roof of the hall, each in its dingy 
binding the exact counterpart of its. fellow, they seemed like the 
mummies of a former civilization. Would not they be the most 
faithtul guardians of her secret? Trembling and at random she 
slipped the precious document between the covers of a volume, 
then fled to her apartments. 

But fearful spectres haunted her rest. ’Twas as though the 
fiends had already obtained possession of her soul. She awoke 
in terror; the form of the condemned nobleman stood beside her, 
a terrible, accusing spirit. In agony she arose. Perchance there 
might yet be time. She would not doom herself to thus endure 
the horrors of perdition. She would to the library, secure the 
pardon, rouse the sleeping, faithless knight, and bid him ride a 
wild, mad race with death. She.sped to execute her purpose. 
Alas! In dismay she glanced over the countless, sombre vol- 
umes. In which had she placed the paper? One of these musty 
books held the treasure she now desired above all else in the 
world—“ the life of the young lord”—but which? 

O cruel tomes, that gave no clue, guarding with fatal 
fidelity the dreadful secret confided to them! The hours pass- 
ed. Lady Katharine lived ages of remorse and despair, travers- 
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ing the ancient library in her fruitless, hopeless search. The sun 
rose cruelly bright upon as fair a day as ever witnessed so foul 
a deed. 

Its earliest rays fell upon the slumbering Sir Robert. He 
stirred uneasily, awoke, glanced about him as though dazed and 
dreaming, then started up in consternation, exclaiming : “ Where- 
fore am I here? Merciful Heaven! the sun!—and Lord Harold?” 

The wretched Lady Katharine quailed before him. 

“ False one, this is thy work,” he cried in rage, appalled at 
the crime doubtless already consummated. “ The paper!” he re- 
iterated in unavailing fury—‘ woman, what didst thou with 
the paper? Accursed be thou! there is blood upon thy fair, 
jewelled hands.” 

In a paroxysm of remorse she clung to him, vainly striving 
to stem the torrent of maledictions called down upon her head. 

He flung her off, rushed into the close where waited his 
charger, leaped to the saddle, and rode recklessly away—away 
from the Abbey, away frdm the court, for ever. 

And Lady Katharine ? 

Naught could calm the delirium of her despair. Reason had 
fled. Ever and anon she grieved in heart-rending accents over 
the fate of Lord Harold, then shrieked in anguish that retribu- 
tion pursued her; and again her voice *was low and enticing, as 
fantasy renewed the scene with Sir Robert which had won him 
from his duty. For years she wandered amid the gloom of that 
dreary library, ever seeking the lost parchment—ever seeking in 
vain. Here she raved away the remnant of existence; here she 
died, clutching an old volume the leaves of which she had been 
turning with pathetic zeal and haste. 

It is said that still she seeks the missing document within that 
shadowy hall. Amid the fury of the wintry tempest or the mur- 
mur of the summer breeze the wail of the expiatory spirit thrills 
the terror-stricken villagers, and oft at eventide is the belated 
traveller lured from his path by the Circean echoes that call from 
Clifford Abbey. 


Slowly Edward Marsden laid aside the fascinating manu- 
script, musing on the tragic drama therein recorded. An un- 
canny spell seemed upon him. Was it here, perchance in this an- 
tique chair, that Sir Robert sat, charmed by the enchantress and 
unmindful of fealty to sovereign or friendship ? 

At the thought the fire appeared to burn less brightly, the 
lights flickered, the shadows assuined fantastic forms. It wasa 
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mild night, and at times a low, moaning sound re-echoed through 
the apartment. A violent thunder-storm raged without. At 
intervals the lightning illumined the nooks and crannies of the 
old hall with a spectral glare. 

To obtain a respite from his morbid fancies Marsden paced 
up and down with measured tread. At length he paused and 
glanced at the mouldering tomes which encompassed him upon 
all sides like an army of gray ghosts. To dispel the illusion he 
took down a volume at hazard, idly wondering what vanished 
hand had penned it, what message it heldfor him. As he opened 
and peered into its quaint pages something fell at his feet. What 
could it be? A worm-eaten, yellow parchment! Ina tremor of 
mysterious dread he stooped to recover it, yet stood aghast at 
the sight. 

Was he awake or dreaming? With an antiquarian’s know- 
ledge he recognized the faded characters, the royal seal, the 
proud signature, “ Elizabeth, Regina.” 

“It is the pardon,” he cried, and in a frenzy of insane tri- 
umph he waved the ancient parchment in his hand. 

At that moment the wind shrieked with unearthly fury, a 
sudden gust swept through the room, and the old library swayed 
in the blast; there was a blaze of light, a terrific crash, and the 
parchment was gone. 

Of course when Edward Marsden related his story to his 
friend, the practical-minded Lord Clifford laughed, and said he 
had dreamed a dream, from which the sudden storm had rudely 
wakened him. But even to this day Edward Marsden doubts 
whether that ancient parchment was snatched from him by a 
ghostly hand, or whether the sudden gust had blown it up the 
wide chimney-place. Certain it is that, though he instituted 
careful searches, the parchment was never found. 
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A CHAT ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


THE latest novel by Madame Durand (Henri Gréville) is 
Count Xavier (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) It has the false tone 
of all Henri Gréville’s books. Love is, of course, the theme— 
that kind of love which absorbs morality, good manners, pro- 
priety, and everything reasonable. The characters are all Rus- 
sians, and very uninteresting specimens of the subjects of the 
czar, without whom no modern novel seems to be complete. 
Count Xavier is handsome, and he is loved by a peasant girl. 
The peasant-girl begins to pine away. He meets the illegitimate 
child of his uncle, called Thecla. Thecla begins to pine away 
too, when her mother, with more discretion than she had shown 
in her own youth, takes her trom the castle that Count Xavier 
has inherited from his uncle. Count Xavier concludes to marry 
Thecla, and, after some complications, they are married. The 
discarded peasant-girl changes her mind, does not pine away, 
and becomes nurse to the child of Count Xavier. What healthy- 
minded person wants to read a novel which has no prominent 
quality except sentimental artificiality? The atmosphere of 
Henri Gréville’s novels is like that of a close room impreg- 
nated with heavy and cheap perfumes. 

Two new novels by Ouida and Rhoda Broughton have been 
sent to us, announced with a great flourish. They are both evi- 
dences that unlimited audacity of language, aided by unrestrained 
imaginations, will not always pass for brilliancy. In fact, when a 
Semme-auteur—as Louis Veuillot calls the class of writers of 
which Ouida and Rhoda Broughton are representative—be- 
gins to be slangy and immodest, she must become more so 
with each book she writes, in order to hold her public, until 
she merges into blasphemy and obscenity. Ouida, who has 
become a worn-out writing hack, has reached this last stage. 
A House Party (London: Hurst & Blackett) is a story of adul- 
tery. The scene is laid among English dukes and duchesses. 
The owners of an English country-house invite a number of aris- 
tocratic people there, that the Sixth Commandment may be 
broken with politeness. Ouida tells about this in a language 
invented by herself. The French would sneer at such a book— 
not because of its immorality, but because of its stupidity. Dr. 
Cupid (Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co.) is a story told wearisome- 
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ly in the present tense. There is a country-girl, whose vigorous 
arms, pet foxes, and flowers grow more and more tiresome. 
There is one of the creatures created by Rhoda Broughton, sen- 
sual and silly and slangy; and there is a vulgar married woman 
who enamels her complexion, and who is divided between love 
for her child and passion for a man who is not her husband. A 
House Party and Dr. Cupid, and all other books by their authors, 
are signs of social decomposition, like phosphorescent lights over 
stagnant pools where slimy things breed and die. 

Three notable novels are Sarracinesca, by F. Marion Craw- 
ford; Zhe Minister's Charge; or, The Apprenticeship of Lemuel 
‘Barker, by William Dean Howells; and Jn the Clouds, by Charles 
Egbert Craddock (Miss Murfree). These three authors are 
Americans. Sarracinesca is a work of art, of admirable clarity 
and harmony of style and truth of portraiture, Mr. Crawford’s 
pictures of Roman society before the spoliation are admirable. 
The relations of the old Roman prince and his son are described 
in a manner worthy of Thackeray. And so firm and true is Mr. 
Crawford’s treatment of his epoch and his personages that—so 
far as Sarracinesca is concerned—it is impossible not to compare 
him with the greatest masters of his craft. It isa pity that the 
story of the Princess Sarracinesca could not have been written 
without the putting into it of that illicit passion that sent Dante’s 
Paolo and Francesca to hell; but it is plain that Mr. Crawford, 
unlike the femmes-auteurs, does not describe passion in order to 
inspire passion in others. Mr. Crawford’s opening chapters, in 
which he satirically contrasts the Rome of Pope Pius IX. with the 
Rome of the spoliators, are delightful. His is a very strong pen; 
it is well to see it in use against the vain and superficial spirit 
which is flippantly destroying at once the religion and the art of 
the world. 

Mr. Crawford makes an etching of the Roman as he was and 
is : 

“ But Rome in those days was peopled solely by Romans, whereas now 
a large proportion of the population consists of Italians from the north 
and south, who have been attracted to the capital by many interests— 
races as different from its former citizens as Germans or Spaniards, and, un- 
fortunately, not disposed to show overmuch good-fellowship or loving- 
kindness to the original inhabitants. The Roman is a grumbler by nature, 
but he is also a ‘peace-at-any-price’ man. Politicians and revolutionary 
agents have more than once been deceived by these traits, supposing that 
because the Roman grumbled he really desired change, but realizing too 
late, when the change has been begun, that the same Roman is but a luke- 
warm partisan, The Papal government repressed grumbling asa nuisance, 
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and the people consequently took a delight in annoying the authorities by 
grumbling in secret places and calling themselves conspirators. The 
harmless whispering of petty discontent was mistaken by the Italian party 
for the low thunder of a smothered volcano; but, the change being 
brought about, the Italians find to their disgust that the Roman meant 
nothing by his *murmurings, and that he now not only still grumbles at 
everything, but takes the trouble to fight the government at every point 
which concerns the internal management of the city. In the days before 
the change a paternal government directed the affairs of the little State, 
and thought it best to remove all possibility of strife by giving the grum- 
blers no voice in public or economic matters. The grumblers made a 
grievance of this; and then, as soon as the grievance had been redressed, 
they redoubled their complaints and retrenched themselves within the 
infallibility of inaction, on the principle that men who persist in doing 
nothing cannot possibly do wrong.” 


It is refreshing to read this summing-up of fashionable science 
and art: 


“ Those were the days, too, of the old school of artists—men who, if their 
powers of creation were not always proportioned to their ambition for ex- 
cellence, were as superior to their more recent successors in their pure con- 
ceptions of what art should be as Apelles was to the Pompeiian wall paint- 
ers, and as the Pompeiians were to modern house-decorators. The age of 
Overbeck and the last religious painters was almost past, but the age of 
fashionable artistic debauchery had hardly begun. Water-color was in its 
infancy; wood-engraving was hardly yet a great profession; but the 
‘Dirty Boy’ had not yet taken a prize at Paris, nor had indecency become 
a fine art. The French school had not demonstrated the startling distinc- 
tion between the nude and the naked, nor had the English school dreamed 
nightmares of anatomical distortion. 

“ Darwin’s theories had been propagated, but had not yet been passed 
into law, and very few Romans had heard of them; still less had any one 
been found to assert that the real truth of these theories would be soon de- 
monstrated retrogressively by the rapid degeneration of men into apes, 
while apes would hereafter have cause to congratulate themselves upon 
not having developed into men.” 


Mr. Howells has neither the dramatic strength of Mr. Craw- 
ford, nor his respect for the ideal in literature, nor his fluent 
and correct style; but he, like all the more important male Ame- 
rican writers, has absolute purity of tone. Lemuel Barker, the 
young New England rustic who goes to Boston, falls into temp- 
tation, but into no temptation of the grosser kind in which the 
true follower of the realists would delight to wallow. The truth 
is that Mr. Howells, though he professes to be a realist and to 
describe life as it is, is not a realist. He paints the life around 
him as he chooses to see it. He fits his human beings for presen- 
tation in the pages of a family magazine and in novels which may 
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be read by every young girl in the country. He impresses us as 
a sincere and pure-minded gentleman who arranges his groups, 
carefully chosen, each member with his working-clothes on, and 
then photographs them. But this is not realism. Turguéneff, 
and Tolstoi, and De Goncourt, and, above all, Zola, would repu- 
diate this method and manner. When Mr. Howells aims to be 
most realistic he generally succeeds in being commonplace. 

His women characters are carefully photographed and gently 
colored until they almost resemble the miniatures of an artist. 
The trifles of life are so much a part of the surroundings of 
women that when Mr. Howells describes the trifles and the 
moods which turn on these trifles, we think—that is, if we do not 
think very closely—that we recognize the woman. Statira and 
"Manda Greer, the giggling working-girls of Te Minister's Charge, 
are known by certain tricks of manner and speech common to the 
most frivolous class of Boston working-girls. But we learn no- 
thing of their inner lives—if they have any. Lemuel’s love-mak- 
ing in the boarding-house room is innocent enough ; but we feel 
that it isnot Lemuel’s tender New England conscience or Statira’s 
principles which make it innocent, but the fact that Mr. Howells 
(though invisible, and with an eye to the fact that he writes for 
American families) is a most careful chaperon. 

The Rey. Mr. Sewall, the minister whose amiable habit of 
telling pleasant fibs has brought Lemuel to Boston, is a charming 
character. He is true to life and—we really must admit it— 
something more than a photograph. He ministers to a very re- 
spectable Boston flock ; he is sincere in spite of his amiable fibs ; 
he wants to do right and to be father-confessor to his people, 
without the faintest knowledge of moral theology or any train- 
ing for the work, except a good heart and some experience of the 
human race in general and the Bostonians in particular. If Mr. 
Howells had intended to show how inefficient the most conscién- 
tious Protestant minister is, so far as the healing of mental and 
spiritual wounds go, he could not have better demonstrated it 
than in showing us Mr. Sewall. Mrs. Sewall is a woman of 
strong common sense, who has suffered much from the subtle 
super-sensitiveness of her husband. To her Lemuel, with his 
recurring mental difficulties and his demands on the minister’s 
time for sermon-writing, is a great trial. 

Lemuel in Boston develops a gradual appreciation of the 
niceties of life. He has left a sordid country home, where his 
mother wears bloomers and his brother-in-law does all manner 
of unpleasant things. He runs up the scale from horse-car con- 
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ductor to reader to a cultured old Bostonian. He thinks himself 
hardly good enough to marry the giggling Statira, pushed on 
by her energetic friend, ’Manda Greer. And the Rev. Mr. Sewall 
thinks, too, that he will throw himself away if he tie himself to 
the pretty, silly, and hopelessly narrow-minded Statira- In the 
meantime Lemuel meets a girl higher in the social plane—an 
artist—and Lemuel and she fall in love with each other. Mrs. 
Sewall is indignant at the concern which Lemuel’s friends show 
in the fear that Statira may drag him down, after the marriage 
has been arranged. 

“*Oh! his future. Drag him down! Why don’t you think of her, go- 
ing up there to that dismal wilderness to spend her days in toil and pov- 
erty, with a half-crazy mother-in-law and a rheumatic brother-in-law, in 
such a looking hovel?’ Mrs, Sewall did not group these disadvantages 
conventionally ; but they were effective.” 


Lemuel himself feels that he is a martyr. He contemplates 
taking his wife back to his native village, Willoughby Pastures, 
and of gradually causing that place to live up to him and Bos- 
ton. The young artist is in the greatest affliction. She knows 
that Lemuel loves her better than he loves Statira. She asks 
Mr. Sewall’s advice in the matter, without mentioning names. 
He gives her very unsatisfactory counsel. And so Lemuel— 
though Mr. Howells, everybody in the book, and perhaps the 
too sympathetic reader fears that he is “throwing himself 
away”’—drifts towards matrimony with Statira. Statira is 
threatened with consumption; we are divided between a com- 
ing pathetic death-bed and a possible unhappy marriage. But 
when we have been made sufficiently afraid that she shall die, 
and quite as much afraid that she will live, Mr. Howells gets her 
to change her mind, and she goes off with her steadfast friend, 
"Manda Greer, in search of a better climate. In this way the 
cunning author leaves Lemuel free to marry the young artist. 

"Manda Greer is a vigorous creature, and the episode of her 
attack on Lemuel because he lets Statira pine away without pro- 
posing is truly natural, and in a play would “ orien down the 
house” at the end of an act. 

Miss Murfree (Charles Egbert Craddock) is not one of Louis 
Veuillot’s “femmes-auteurs,” who have increased so greatly of late 
among our neighbors, the English, that Koko, in The Mikado, as- 
serts that they “never will be missed.” There is “too much 
paper” in Jn the Clouds (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and 
New York), and yet it would be hard to say what could be left 
out. Miss Murfree has practically discovered the mountains of 
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East Tennessee and added a new world to American literature. 
It is a fresh and breezy world. Nobody that has acquired a taste 
for it will ever breathe the patchouli and carbonic-acid gas of 
Ouida, Rhoda Broughton, and their train of “ lady novelists.” It 
is the fashion to compare Miss Murfree with George Eliot. Why, 
it would puzzle even the people who compare Thackeray with 
Dickens, or Nathaniel Hawthorne with Irving, to tell. Jn the 
Clouds is certainly as great a novel as Adam Bede, which also has 
the fault of containing “too much paper.” Mink, the hero of Jn 
the Clouds, is as careful a study of human selfishness as Tito in 
Romola, though Mink somewhat redeems himself in the end. 
But Miss Murfree has none of George Eliot’s self-consciousness, 
and—thank Heaven !—none of her philosophy. 

The “poor whites” of the Tennessee mountains, with their 
rudimentary religion, their crude manners and shiftless ways, 
are painted with a sure hand, artistic skill, and a sympathy felt 
by the reader, but hardly verbally expressed by Miss Murfree. 
Alethea’s home is thus depicted : 

“ The little log-cabin set among its scanty fields, its weed-grown ‘gyar- 
den spot,’ and its few fruit-trees, was poor of its kind. The clap-boards of 
its roof were held in place by poles laid athwart them, with large stones 
piled between to weight them down. The chimney was of clay and sticks, 
and leaned away from the wall. In a corner of the rickety rail-fence a 
gaunt, razor backed hog lay grunting drowsily. Upon a rude scaffold to- 
bacco-leaves were suspended to dry. Even the martin-house was humble 
and primitive—merely a post with a cross-bar, from which hung a few large 
gourds with a cavity in each, whence the birds were continually fluttering. 
Behind it all, the woods of the steep ascent seemed to touch the sky. The 
place might give a new meaning to exile, a new sentiment to loneliness. 
Seldom it heard from the world—so seldom that when the faint rifle-shots 
sounded in the distance a voice from within demanded eagerly, ‘What on 


yearth be that, Lethe?’ 
“* Shootin’ fur beef down in the cove, I reckon, from thar firin’ so con- 


stant,’ drawled Alethea. 

“«Ve dunno,’ said the unseen, unexpectedly derisive at this conjecture. 
‘They mought be a-firin’ thar bullets into each other. Nobody kin count 
on a man by hisself, but a man in company with a rifle air jes’ a outdacious, 
jubious critter.’” 

Alethea’s stepmother spoke as one who had much experience 
of the male sex as found in the land of hidden whiskey-stills and 
moonlighters. Alethea is the heroine of the book, and a noble 
one. It isa great thing to say of Miss Murfree’s art that the 
girl’s drawl and queer pronunciation never seem ridiculous or 
repel our sympathy. But never for a moment are the outside 
characteristics, rude, uncouth, ungrammatical, lost sight of. She 
is as noble as Jeannie Deans, and we forget her tricks of speech 
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and her ignorance in the greatness of her heart and her self-sac- 
rifice. She has a keener sense of right than most of the moun- 
taineers, whose principal article of belief seems to be firm faith 
in the eternal torments to be suffered by their neighbors. Mink, 
a handsome, gay, but shallow herdsman, has been making love to 
her. Her stepmother thus sums up the position at the begin- 
ning of the story: 


‘* An’ ye tired his patience out—the critter had mo’ ’n I gin him credit fur 
—an’ druv him off at last through wantin’ him to be otherwise. An’ now 
forlks ‘low ez him an’ Elviry Crosby air a-goin’ ter marry. I'll be bound she 
don’t harry him none ’bout’n his ways, ’kase her mother tole me ez she air 
mighty nigh a idjit *bout’n him, an’ hev turned off Peter Rood, who she 
hed promised ter marry, though the weddin’ day hed been set, an’ Pete air 
wuth forty sech ez Mink,.’” 


From Alethea’s attempt to bring Mink up to her level, and to 
make him follow the path her untutored sense of right points 
out, many evils flow. Mink becomes entangled in the net of the 
law, Peter Rood dies suddenly during a scene of great but re- 
strained power, and Alethea’s true character is brought out by 
severe strain and suffering. Jn the Clouds is not a hopeful book, 
it is sometimes sombre, but it is relieved by delightful touches of 
humor. Alethea’s aunt, a remarkable personage, furnishes many 
of them: 


“ The log-cabin had heard the river sing for nearly a century. It ap- 
peared for many years the ready prey of decay; the chimney leaned from 
the wall, the daubing was falling from the chinking, there were holes in 
the floor and roof. Suddenly a great change came over it. The frivolity 
of glass enlivened the windows, where batten shutters had formerly suf- 
ficed; a rickety little porch was added; a tiny room was partitioned off 
from this, and Mrs. Purvine rejoiced in the distinction of possessing a com- 
pany bed-room, which was far from being a haven of comfort to the occa- 
sional occupant of those close quarters. She had always been known to har- 
bor certain ambitions. Her husband’s death, some two or three years before, 
had given her liberty to express her tastes more fully than when hampered 
by his cautious conservatism. And now, although the fields might be 
overrun with weeds, and the sheep have the rot and the poultry the 
cholera, and the cow go dry, and the ‘gyarden truck’ defer to the crab- 
grass, and the bees—clever insects—prepare only sufficient honey for their 
own use, Mrs. Purvine preserved the appearance of having made a great 
rise in life, and was considered by the casual observer a‘ mighty spry wid- 
der woman.’ Such a one as Mrs. Sayles shook her head and spared not 
the vocabulary. ‘ Dely,’ she would observe, ‘air my husband’s sister, an’ I 
ant goin’ to make no words about her. Ef she was ennybody else’s sister, 
I’d up and down declar ez she hev been snared in the devices o’ the devil, 
fur sech pride ez hern an’t godley—naw, sir! nur religion nurther. Glass 
in the winder! Shucks! She'd better be thinkin’ bout gittin’ light on sal- 
vation—that she hed! Forlks ez knowed Dely whenst she war a gal knowed 
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she war headin’ and sot agin her elders, an’ run away from home ter git 
married, an’ this is what kem of sech onregenerate ways. Gass in the 
winder! I'll be bound the devil looks through that winder every day at 
yer Aunt Dely whenst she sits thar and spins. Naw, sir, yer Aunt Dely ’Il 
remember that winder in the darkness o’ Torment, an’ ef she war ennybody 
else’s sister than my own husband's /'d say so,’” 


Mrs. Purvine also has her own religious opinions. When 
Mink, in hiding, asks what she will say if they “ax her,” she 
promptly replies: 

“*Waal, lies is healthy.’ Mrs. Purvine accommodated her singular 
ethics to many emergencies. ‘Churchyards are toler’ble full, but thar an’t 
nobody thar ez died from tellin’ lies. Not but what I’m a perfessin’ Chris- 
tian,’ she qualified, with a qualm of conscience, ‘an’ hev renounced deceit 
in general ; but if ennybody kems hyar inquirin’ roun’ *bout my business— 
what I done with this little mite o’ meat, an’ that biscuit, an’ the t’other 
pot o’ coffee—I answer the foolish accordin’ to his folly, like the Bible tells 
me, an’ send him rejicin’ on his way.’” 

The character of Judge Gwinnan is strong, perfectly under- 
stood by the author, and perfectly expressed. For a time a 
slight fear arises that he may marry Alethea, by whose beauty 
and nobility he is evidently moved. This could have only made 
both more unhappy than they are finally left by the author; for 
no observer of human life can doubt that if the judge in Whit- 
tier’s sentimental verses had married Maud Muller it would have 
been a bad thing for both of them. Judge Gwinnan’s case is 
somewhat analogous. Miss Murfree’s /x the Clouds is an impor- 
tant addition to genuine American literature. 

Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson’s Rodman the Keeper 
(New York: Harper & Bros.) is a volume of short stories. East 
Angels, clever as it was, left a bad taste in the mouth. There was 
no excuse for the suggestion of immorality introduced into one 
scene of that well-told story. In Rodman the Keeper there is an 
intense love of color in nature. Floridian everglades, rivers, and 
orange-groves start out vividly before our eyes, as the figures 
do in. the popular cycloramas of the battles of the late civil war. 
Miss Woolson’s men, like the men created by most women 
writers, are artificial and priggish. “Miss Elizabetha” is a 
story in Miss Woolson’s best manner. There is a refined and 
soft-toned description of the quiet life of Miss Elizabetha in her 
house on the Florida coast. She teaches her nephew ancient 
romanzas, learned long ago, to the accompaniment of a tinkling 
piano. Miss Elizabetha, once a gentlewoman of means, teaches 
music, sells the product of her orange-grove, plaits palmetto— 
all for the sake of hoarding money for her half-Spanish nephew. 
The sisters at the convent near paid her toteach, “and were glad 
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to call in Miss Elizabetha with her trills and quavers; so the 
wiry organ in the little cathedral sounded out the ballads and 
romanzas of Monsieur Vicard, and the demoiselles learned to sing 
them in their broken French, no doubt greatly to the satisfaction 
of the golden-skinned old fathers and mothers on the plantations 
down the coast. The padre in charge of the parish had often 
importuned Miss Elizabetha to play this organ on Sundays, as 
the decorous celebration of High Mass suffered sadly, not to 
say ludicrously, from the blunders of poor Sister Paula. But 
Miss Elizabetha”—who was from the North—“ briefly refused: 
she must draw a line somewhere, and a pagan ceremonial she 
could not countenance. The Daarg family, while abhorring 
greatly the Puritanism of the New England colonies, had yet 
held themselves equally aloof from the image-worship of Rome; 
and they had always considered it one of the inscrutable mys- 
teries of Providence that the French nation, so skilled in polite 
attitude, so versed in the singing of romanzas, should yet have 
been allowed to remain so long in ignorance of the correct reli- 
gious mean,” 

But after a while the half-Spanish nephew marries a pretty 
Minorcan and reverts to the original type, leaving poor Miss 
Elizabetha to wonder where all her thrifty training has gone. 
Miss Woolson is fond of contrasting the hard New England 
Puritan with the Creole Catholic, and she succeeds very well in 
this ; and Catholics have no reason to complain of her treatment 
of such of their qualities as she can grasp. “Sister St. Luke” is 
an improbable narrative; but the gentleness, piety, and purity of 
the quaint religious are undoubted, though her simpleness is 
perb-=ps somewhat overdrawn, 

The novel of Irish domestic life has an exponent of high talent 
—we are almost justified in using the mighty word genius—in 
Miss Rosa Mulholland. Her Marcella Grace (Harper & Bros.) 
is an admirable novel, in no way inferior, yet differing in quality 
from two of the most charming stories of late years, The Wicked 
Woods of Tobevervil and The Birds of Killeevy. 

For the Old Land, by the late Charles J. Kickham (Dublin: 
M. H. Gill & Son), opens with a description of an Irish farm- 
interior after the manner of Gerald Griffin, and Mrs. Dwyer’s 
idiosyncrasies give a promise which the rest of the novel does 
not fulfil. The twenty-two illustrations are mostly as bad as 
they can be. 

The question of satisfying the needs of the poor by curtailing 
the privileges and remodelling the habits of the rich is found to 
be of ceaseless interest to contemporary novel-writers. Mr. 
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Walter Besant treats it in his Children of Gibeon (Harper & 
Bros.) He does not advocate violent means. So far as we un- 
derstand his theory, he means to teach the same lesson that is the 
motive of Zhe Old Order Changes and Mostly Fools, \ately noticed 
here. To close up the chasm yearly widening in civilization 
between the rich and the poor, the rich must extend their hearts 
and their hands; voluntary self-sacrifice on their part must fol- 
low a completer understanding of the real needs of the poor. 
Mr. Besant imagines an improbable plot, in order to make an 
impressive novel. Lady Mildred Eldridge adopts the daughter 
of a washerwoman who has a large family, and whose husband— 
in statu quo at the beginning of the story—has been a burglar. 
She has one infant daughter. She mixes the two girls up—call- 
ing one Violet, the other Valentine. They are brought up after 
the manner of patrician young women. Valentine studies the 
working-people in London, and as nearly as possible makes her- 
self one of them, in the belief that, when Lady Mildred will de- 
clare which is which, she will be found to be the washerwoman’s 
daughter. She gets very near to her brothers and sisters, and 
learns that tracts and condescensions are not the means of help- 
ing those who most need help. St. Elizabeth of Hungary taught 
this long ago, as did St. Francis d’Assisi; but our novelists do 
not go to the saints for lessons. Mr. Besant does not think that 
Protestantism can help the poor, and he seems to know very 
little of the church. He does not say how he would keep his 
working-girls good and pure after they had been well fed, de- 
cently clothed, and innocently amused. After all, people who 
are clean and industrious and fond of music commit hideous 
crimes; therefore, though Mr. Besant does not seem to see it, 
something more is needed to save the world. Marcus Aurelius 
was a keen philosopher and a plausible one; but Jesus Christ 
alone could take away the curse from life and the sting from 
death. Valentine turns out to be the patrician, and she elects 
to live and work among the poor; Violet clings to riches and 
shudders at the coarseness of poverty: education has triumphed 
over plebeian blood. Mr. Besant’s people are clear-cut and in- 
dividual. His sneers at the confessional are perfunctory. His 
novel is worth reading and thinking about. 

Mr. Henry Hamilton’s The Poet's Praise (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons) is a delicate and poetic symphony in praise of 
that art at which the vulgar—and who is so vulgar as the sneer- 
ing, jeering, hard-pushed newspaper comic man?—are gibing. 
Mr. Hamilton’s new book is a decided advance on America. It is 
high in tone, well sustained, and, as to phraseology, modulated 
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by rhythmical skill and a good ear. Mr. Hamilton, to his honor, 
holds in a doubting world that God’s best messages have, when 
delivered through the medium of words, come in the form of 
poetry. 

It is to be hoped that the women of France may not be judged 
by the impression given of celebrated Parisian females by Octave 
Uzanne in The Frenchwoman of the Century (New York: George 
Routledge & Sons). It is a pity that the Messrs. Routledge al- 
lowed the book to be injured by several abominably indecent 
prints which have no connection with the text, and which give a 
false impression of the volume. M. Uzanne’s work has value as 
a warning from history as to the depth of frivolity and luxury 
womanhood may reach when the elevating influence of religion 
is disdained. 

Chronicles of Paris during the French Revolution show us 
horrible pictures of the ferocity of women—how they calmly 
knitted at the foot of the platforms where the guillotine plied its 
ceaseless blade; how they were more cruel than the men of the 
Terror, if possible. But even in that awful delirium of blood 
and terror the voice of motherhood was not entirely hushed, and 
when Marie Antoinette was accused, before the Convention, of 
crimes that no mother could commit, she appealed to the mothers 
present, and not in vain. But in the scenes of fashionable life 
painted by M. Uzanne it seems that frivolity more surely kills the 
last true instinct of womanhood than ferocity. 

When Robespierre died Paris had grown tired of blood-let- 
ting. It turned to dancing. All the old refinement and cultiva- 
tion which had culminated in that perfect system of social and 
courtly etiquette which Madame Campan so fondly regretted, 
and which Napoleon I. tried so hard to imitate, had disappeared. 
A bastard paganism had taken the place of Christianity, and an 
artificial classicism that of good manners. As to morals, there 
were none. The men were stupidly frivolous, the women im- 
modestly so. Under the Directory Madame Tallien and her set 
tried to wear as little as possible. The woman most nude was 
considered to have made herself the most distinguished. There 
were guadrilles des victimes in those times. These dances were 
fashionable; they were supposed to be made up of people who 
had lost friends in the Revolution. The men wore crape, the 
women pieces of red ribbon around their throats, to symbolize the 
cut which the headsman’s axe ought to have made if they had had 
their desert! People whose sympathies had been with the mur- 
derers rather than with the murdered now pretended to have 
suffered at the hands of the Revolutionists only to be in the 
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fashion. M. Uzanne’s picture of life under the government of 
“ purified ” France shows that unspeakable corruption among the 
fashionable Parisians of the day had not even that quality which 
Juvenal and modern cynical satirists might have considered re- 
deeming—the quality of cleverness. The highest Parisian circles 
were as corrupt and as stupid then as they were later under the 
‘Second Empire, when, according to M. Uzanne, luxury and vice 
hid God out of sight. As a series of examples of what the eman- 
cipation of women from the iufluence of the church results in, 
M. Uzanne’s Frenchwoman of the Century is worth consideration 
by the student of society. But unless the vulgar prints are cut 
out of it, it can have no place among the books of people who re- 
spect themselves. 

How to Form a Library. By H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A. (Lon- 
don: Eliot Stock.) Mr. Wheatley gives a great deal of informa- 
tion for book-lovers, and includes a synopsis of the principal lists 
of one hundred good books recently published by the London 
Pall Mall Gazette. Of these Mr. Ruskin’s is the most interesting 
and edifying, though it is rather an attack on what Sir John Lub- 
bock wrote than a list pure and simple. Mr. Wheatley, in his 
chapter on a “ Child’s Library,” says: “ It is a rather wide-spread 
notion that there is some sort of virtue in reading for reading’s 
sake, although really a reading boy may be an idle boy. When 
a book is read it should be well thought over before another is 
begun, for reading without thought generates no ideas.” This 
is true. The reading craze has helped more than anything else 
to forma generation of idle-minded people. They have actually 
so lost the power of thinking that an effort to think is pain, and 
they take refuge from themselves in the opiate of print. Mr. 
Wheatley declares that children ought to be taught how to 
handle books. “ It is positive torture,” he writes—and his words 
find an echo in the heart of many a book-lover who has seen the 
modern savage maul a precious volume—“ to a man who loves 
books to see the way they are ordinarily treated. Of course it 
is not necessary to mention the crime of wetting the fingers to 
turn over the leaves, or turning down pages to mark the place ; 
but those who ought to know better will turn a book over on its 
face at the place where they have left off reading, or will turn 
over pages so carelessly that they will give a crease to each 
which will never come out.” Mr. Wheatley’s account of the 
theological libraries of the United States is taken from the 
U. S. Report on Public Libraries (127-160), in which Catholics are 
credited with two, the Baptists with three, the Congregational- 
ists with two, the Protestant Episcopalians with three, the Lu- 
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therans with one, the Methodists with two, the Presbyterians 
with seven, the Reformed Dutch with two, the Reformed Ger- 
man with one, and the Unitarians with one. “ And, if we include 
those libraries which contain less than ten thousand volumes, the 
list of different denominations to which they belong is extended 
to fifteen or sixteen.” 

The gem of Mr. James Russell Lowell’s collection of ad- 
dresses, which he calls Democracy (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.), is his sympathetic analysis of Don Quixote. It is written 
in that style, both sure and firm, plastic and flexible, of which he 
possesses the rare secret. “It is also good for us to remember,” 
he says of Cervantes, “ that this man, whose life was outwardly 
a failure, restored to Spain the universal empire she had lost.” 

Giovanni Dupré was the sculptor of the statue of St. Francis 
placed before the cathedral at Assisi, and also of the dead Abel 
in the Pitti Palace—a figure so pure, so expressive that it 
ought to have made the artist famous wherever truth in art is 
revered. Mr. Henry Simmons Frieze has done good service by 
giving us a sketch of the life of this Catholic sculptor of modern 
times, so poor in Catholic artists. We must congratulate Scrib- 
ner & Welford on the entire adequacy of the illustrations. The 
two dialogues on art by Augusto Conti are thoroughly satisfac- 
tory; every line of them is an unconscious rebuke to false 
westheticism, affected sincerity, and the art that strives to ignore 
God: 

“TI have been censured,” says Dupré in the first dialogue, “ because in 
my Ferrari monument in San Lorenzo the body of the youth is almost 
nude.” 

“ Bear it patiently, Giovanni,” answers Amrio; “in that instance the 
critics are right. If the statue of the mother at his side could speak she 
would say to her son: ‘Cover your shame.’ This utterance of the people 
tells the whole, especially for sacred places. As forthe rest,‘who makes 
not errs not.’” e 

“I erred,” answers Dupré, “ 2” not considering that sculptors do not see 
with the same eyes as other men.” 


This is true and well said. 

The life of this sincere Italian sculptor, with Conti's dia- 
logues, is a much-needed antidote to the artistic twaddle of the 
group of dilettanti of the Vernon Lee type, who drown all sense 
in a sea of sound, and who cry out that there is no God because 
they cannot see the expression of his existence in the very 
painters’ work they pretend to love, and which he alone could 
inspire. With Dupré, as with Dante and the noblest Italians, 
theology and art went hand-in-hand. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MIRACULOUS ELEMENT IN THEGOSPELS. By A. B. Bruce, D.D. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


Dr. Bruce is a professor in the Free Church College at Glasgow. The 
work whose title is given above contains a course of lectures which he de- 
livered in the Union Theological Seminary of New York. It is the ortho- 
dox thesis which Dr. Bruce defends in these lectures. He shows an inti- 
mate and thorough acquaintance with the modern works on the opposite 
side. whose sinuous windings of argument he follows closely and patiently, 
unravelling and breaking their threads with dexterity and strength. The 
compliments which he bestows on the “charming” and “genial” books 
which he is tearing to tatters seem rather overdone. There is an under- 
tone of deference toward the infidelity and scepticism of the age which 
suggests an apprehension on the part of the author that the cause of 
Scottish orthodoxy is in a precarious condition. The picture which he 
draws in the last lecture of the residuum which would be left to the world 
in a “ non-miraculous Christianity,” is as dreary as it is true, and reminds 
us of some things which have been said by Mr. Mallock. Nevertheless, 
he writes: “ Anything that clears the air of cant and hypocrisy and tradi- 
tionalism is a matter for thankfulness. It may be—I do not believe it, but 
I am willing to concede—that the popular Christianity of the present time 
has so much of the evil element in it that a general cessation from pro- 
fession of the Christian faith for a generation would be a relative good. 
..- Whenall this happens, Christianity, done to death by unworthy faith 
and by scientific unbelief abhorrent of the supernatural, will repeat the 
miracle of the resurrection, and will run a new career fraught with glory to 
Jesus and with manifold blessings to men” (pp. 387, 388). We know no- 


thing of Dr. Bruce’s opinions except from these lectures. We cannot see 


in them positive evidence of his belief in the genuine doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ, and there are many signs of a positive antagonism to 
genuine Christianity in the concrete—ze., to the Catholic religion. Not- 
withstanding the ingenuity and validity of a great part of his reasoning, 
we do not think that the author has furnished in this volume a practically 
efficacious antidote against the poison of unbelief which is eating into his 
own and every other Protestant church. 


MEMOIRS OF THE REv.J.L. Diman, D.D. By Caroline Hazard. Boston 

and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887, 

The printing and editing of these Memozrs have been carefully and well 
done. They are in many ways interesting and agreeable souvenirs of an 
able, genial, highly respected gentleman, who was chiefly a professor in the 
branches of history and political economy at Brown University, a lecturer 
of considerable renown, and an author of good repute, but also for a time a 
parish minister in the Congregational denomination, and devoted, during 
all his public life, more or less to the work of preaching. Professor Diman 
was of the oldest and most respectable New-England stock, and remotely 
in part of French descent. His father was at one time governor of Rhode 
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Island, and he was also a collateral descendant of Benjamin Franklin. His 
maternal great-grandfather was both a minister and a surgeon, having 
served in both capacities at once in the army during the Revolutionary 
war. He was, besides, on the mother’s side, one of the numerous de- 
scendants of John and Priscilla Alden, who have been immortalized in the 
poetry of another descendant, Mr. Longfellow. Professor Diman’s bio- 
grapher says: “In him all the virtues of the various lines seemed to unite. 
His noble bearing spoke of the sturdy Puritan ; his grace of manner, of his 
livelier French blood; his philosophic mind was the true descendant of the 
first American philosopher; his tenderness, of his saintly mother.” 

The history of the boyhood and youth of.Professor Diman, of his early 
studies and travels, and of his later personal and domestic life, is a pleas- 
ing narrative, well told. 

His talents and scholarship were of a high order, and the best proof of 
this is given by the fact that he was invited to fill several high and im- 
portant positions besides the chair in Brown University. Without men- 
tioning any others, it is enough to say that he was offered professorships 
in Harvard and Johns Hopkins Universities. 

There is nothing to attract much attention from the world at large in 
the quiet life of a worthy parish minister or respectable pedagogue in New 
England who keeps within the limits of his local traditions. But the éz¢e of 
this “ Brahminical caste,” as Holmes calls it, are very interesting as a study. 
The finer specimens of the educated men of New England, in whom re- 
mains the salt of Puritanism, though liberal culture, travel, and original 
thought have widened their range and mollified their prejudices, are men 
whose intellectual and spiritual tendencies are very important and must 
exercise an increasing influence on the future religious state of their coun- 
trymen. Professor Diman was not confined within the trammels of any 
sect or party. The biography states that his paternal grandfather “was 
deacon of the Catholic Congregational Church for over twenty years.” This 
isa very peculiar phraseology, and we can only take it as signifying that 
the author derived from Professor Diman a sort of undefined longing after 
some kind of spiritual communion with the church universal transcending 
narrow, sectarian bounds. Mr. Diman had drawings toward the ancient 
church. He thought at one time of seeking orders in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. “In the ‘deep view’ which he says he loved, and the 
‘constant struggle after unity,’ he refused to recognize Congregationalism 
as the one church indicated by the Apostles, answering, to the confusion of 
his questioners (¢.¢., at his examination as a candidate for settlement as 
pastor of a Congregational church at Brookline, Mass.), when asked what 
church then was indicated : ‘ Without doubt Episcopacy.’” Mr. Diman had 
also some opposite proclivities. He had no hesitation in exchanging fel- 
lowship with Unitarians, and he was sounded in reference toa call to two 
Unitarian parishes. He was not, however, a Unitarian or a rationalist. 
Dr. Fisher says that he believed the Nicene Creed. The two forces, centri- 
petal and centrifugal, counteracted each other and kept him at a kind of 
dead-point between Catholicism and rationalism. Still, the most positive 
element in Mr. Diman’s thought and life was Christian. His position was 
one which cannot be accurately defined, because it really was undefined, 
indeterminate. His former pupils regarded him with great respect and 
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love, as did many others who knew him. Reading his biography gives us 
the impression that this high esteem was well deserved. Though not equal 
to Hawthorne, Longfellow, and their compeers, he belongs to their class. 
The history of his intellectual and moral life, like that of all men of this 
class, beyond the mere special interest which it has for all who live in his 
particular circle, has a more general value, because it exhibits in one in- 
stance the common tendencies of the religious world in New England, and, 
indeed, everywhere, among non-Catholics. There is the tendency toward 
unity, toward a universal Christianity, toward positive, definite faith in the 
supernatural, together with hesitation, restlessness, dissatisfaction with 
sectarian formulas and organizations, and another tendency toward ration- 
alism and scepticism. Which way the movement will be directed, and to- 
ward what goal, is the question which we must wait for the future to an- 
swer. Qn our part we have no doubt that the only alternative of a return 
to the ancient and universal Christianity, to the faith and communion of 
the Catholic Church, is an accelerated downfall into the abyss of scepticism. 
Omen, quod Deus avertat ! 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS AT THE FOURTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
SOCIETY OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL in the United States and Canada. 
Held in the city of Washington, D. C., on June 8, 9, and 10, 1886. 


In these pages there is much to edify, encourage, and instruct. That 
delegates, about two hundred and sixty in all, from superior and particular 
councils of the society in New York, Albany, Washington, Philadelphia, 
Louisville, Dubuque, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Providence (R. I.), Jersey 
City, New Haven, Trenton, San Francisco, and eleven isolated points be- 
sides, and from four cities in Canada, should meet, after an interval of ten 
years, to harmoniously confer on important matters connected with the 
maintenance and progress of their work, is gratifying evidence of the 
growth of the society, and one of the signs of the progress that the Catho- 
lic faith has made in our land. The method followed for the despatch of 
business was wise and practical. The presidents of councils and confe- 
rences throughout the United States were invited by the Superior Council 
of New York to make suggestions for the consideration of the assembly. 
From these a selection was made and embodied in the form of a schedule 
of business. Persons wishing to express their opinions upon any matters 
mentioned therein were required to state them in writing and send the 
manuscripts to New York not later than the 1st of May. Extemporaneous 
debate was considered undesirable and to be avoided. The manuscripts, 
after having been submitted to selection, were arranged under proper heads, 
read in due order, and referred to the committees appointed for the pur- 
pose. Twelve topics, all of importance, were considered, of which the prin- 
cipal were the first, relating to aspirant conferences, “their uses, their 
needs, and their works” (aspirant conferences are intended to provide for 
recruiting members among young people growing up) ; the second, pertain- 
ing to efforts for recruiting the conferences largely from young gentlemen 
of education and means; the third, to the care to be exercised in the admis- 
sion of members; the fourth, to the danger that the society may degenerate 
into a mere organization for almsgiving ; and the eighth, to the special works 
of the society. All the papers published in the book show careful thought 
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and able preparation. Addresses were made by the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore; Rev. W. F. Clarke, S.J., of Loyola College, Baltimore ; 
Rev. Father Fidelis, Catholic chaplain of New Jersey State Prison; Rev. 
John Joseph Riordan, of Castle Garden; Rev. J. A. Doonan, S.J.,of George- 
town College; Rev. Wm. J. Hill, of Brooklyn; and Rev. J. F. Kearney, of 
this city. Mr. H. J. Spaunhorst, of St. Louis, revealed the interesting fact 
that among the twenty-two conferences in that city ¢here zs one composed of 
colored people. B. 


TALKS WITH SOCRATES ABOUT LIFE. Translations from the Gorgzas and 
the Republic of Plato. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1886. 


This is the third small duodecimo, in the neatest and most tasteful style, 
published by the well-known firm of the Scribners and printed at the model 
press of Riverside, in which choice translations, together with abstracts 
done in the best manner, from Plato’s Dialogues, have been offered for gene- 
ral circulation and perusal. The first two volumes were noticed and com- 
mended in this magazine. They received other very strong commendations 
from high quarters. We have the sanctidh of competent judges for the 
opinion we formed by reading these translations, and which we have ex- 
pressed in our previous notices, that they are the best which have been 
made into our language. The present volume is up to the mark of its pre- 
decessors. The prefaces, connecting abstracts, and notes in this and in the 
two foregoing volumes add much to their value, and are extremely credita- 
ble to the author, whose name is still withheld, though we hardly think it 
can have remained for so long a time unknown. . 

How much the preceding translations from Plato have been circulated 
and read we know not, but it would be interesting to have information on 
this point. We wish to do what little is in our power to promote their cir- 
culation by giving a cordial recommendation to this new issue, and renew- 
ing the one before given to its companions. 

The “Talks with Socrates ” are about Life, the true end and happiness 
of Life, and the obligation of “looking onward to the Truth.” The low 
maxims of cunning, selfish politicians, scheming pettifoggers and voluptua- 
ries, are exposed and lashed with keen humorand merciless ridicule. We 
have the same m®erable set of people and the same base, low maxims in 
our own society. Such reading as is furnished by these wholesome moral 
treatises of Plato must be useful to our growing-up young men as an anti- 
dote to the poisonous influences to which they are exposed. The effort to 
popularize such high-class, writings is most praiseworthy, and we wish it 
success. ‘ 

There is one note, however (Note 86, p. 115), to which we must take 
exception. In this note the author says: “The early Fathers of the church 
held the teachings of the divine Plato in scarcely less reverence than those 
of the inspired writers, and it is very probable that the conception of Pur- 
gatory,so foreign to Hebrew thought, was evolved from the description 
of the intermediate state contained in this myth and in similar passages.” 
The Fathers respected Plato as a philosopher. But there can never be any 
human writings worthy to be ranked anywhere near the Word of God in 
the mind of a Catholic. The Fathers drew their theology from the Scrip- 
tures and tradition as the only sources of sacred doctrine—never from pa- 
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gan writers. As for the doctrine of the Hebrews concerning departed 
spirits, both the Scriptures and the other writings of the ancient Jews 
always speak of them as going down into Sheol—never of their having as- 
cended into heaven. 

Drach, who was, before his conversion, a rabbi of high rank and con- 
summate learning, says: “ The synagogue from the most ancient times, as 
well as the church, not only prays for the dead, but also has recourse to the 
intercession of those among them whom she regards as saints ” (De /’Har- 
monie entre l’Eglise et la Synagogue, tom. i. p. 16). The Catholic doctrine 
of Purgatory is derived from Scripture and apostolic tradition. The prac- 
tice of praying for the dead is based entirely on this doctrine, and nothing 
is more certain than the custom of praying for the souls of the faithful de- 
parted during the liturgy, as is proved by all the liturgies from the days of 
the apostles. The doctrine of Plato concerning Purgatory, like every other 
Catholic doctrine taught by pagan philosophers, proves only that the dic- 
tates of sound reason, and the traditions which survived from the _ patri- 
archal age among all nations, are consonant with the teachings of the 
divine revelation given to the 8ewish and to the Christian Church. 


PAPERS IN PENOLOGY. Published by the Reformatory Press at Elmira, 


This publication contains eight articles treating of the methods followed 
in the institution above mentioned ; and it is easy to gather from it that the 
problem of how to reform criminals Lecomes very much more difficult in 
countries in which, as in our own, there is a great diversity of religious belief. 
Positive religious teaching cannot have the prominence which is so neces- 
sary, and is relegated to such opportunities as can be obtained undera dual 
system. Great stress is laid by the Elmira management ona compulsory edu- 
cation which embraces, besides the rudiments, “a course in English litera- 
ture as thorough as in any school,” and “ Shakspere and Chaucer and other 
masters” are said to be studied by the men “with keen diligence and 
relish.” On “Sunday morning the casuistry or practical-morality class, 
numbering about two hundred, meets in the chapel, and free but orderly 
discussion takes place.” The teachings of Socrates are one of the leading 
text-books used, and it is stated that on one occasion tlee study of the mo- 
rality of Socrates led the class naturally to “a study of the morality of Jesus 
and the New Testament, though not all as a religious inquiry.” On one 
occasion one of the pupils expressed in writing his doubts about his having 
a soul, and desired “to be convinced of the fact’’; and it took him a year 
to make any progress towards ¢onviction. We join in the inquiry said 
(p. 71) to have been made by “a very practical friend”: “ Well, after you 
have got through with your moral and intellectual gymnastics, what is 
there in these men to show it? What is the final outcome of sharpening 
the wits of such men with your high-toned discussions?” There is a Catho- 
lic and Protestant chaplain attached to the institution, and the superinten- 
dent, Mr. Z. R. Brockway, deserves to be gratefully remembered by Catho- 
lics for having introduced Catholic instruction “at the date of opening the 
Reformatory, not at their request, dut at his solicitation.’ But it is plain 
that the facilities for Catholic inmates to get instruction and training are 
insufficient and need to be enlarged. The Catholic chaplain holds a cate- 
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chism class for his co-religionists on only two evenings, and celebrates 
Mass only once in the month. Why not have it every Sunday, as in 
Rochester, and every festival day besides? Why not try the good that 
amission might do? Is it not time also to form a Catholic Prison As- 
sociation ? B. 


NOvVISSIMA; or, Where do our Departed Go? By Bernard O’Reilly, D.D. 

Baltimore: The Baltimore Publishing Co. 

“If Lhave,” says the author in his preface, “ in answering the question, 
Where do our departed go? only treated of everlasting rewards, it is not 
because I feared to consider the subject of eternal punishment.” But he 
adds: “I confess that the labor of writing about the supernatural destiny 
of man, about God’s infinite generosity and ‘the unsearchable riches of 
Christ ’—bestowed on us in part in this life, but more especially reserved 
for the life to come—has been to mea more congenial work than that of 
fathoming the divine justice in its awards to the wicked.” 

Reserving, therefore, the subject of eternal punishment for another 
treatise, the author gives us an intelligent and very instructive and enter- 
taining book on Heaven. We heartily recommend it to our readers. They 
will find it full of solid matter for meditation ; the author’s literary reputa- 
tion guarantees a pleasing style. It seems to us that priests could make 
excellent use of it in preparing sermons, especially so on account of a 
very full synopsis of each chapter. The book is particularly well printed 
and bound. 


PurRGATORY: Doctrinal, Historical, and Poetical. By Mrs. J. Sadlier. 
New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 

We know not any tender emotion which this book may not elicit from 
the human heart. The purest natural affections and the highest superna- 
tural aspirations can be aroused and ministered to by its varied and valu- 
able selections. We know not whether the doctrinal and historical com- 
pilation or the devotional and poetical is of greater value. No one can 
read the former without deep interest and without gaining much informa- 
tion, and the latter is a bouquet of the sweetest flowers that bloom in the 
garden of the heart. We regret that this book did not reach us in time 
to be recommended for the November devotions. 

MORE ABOUT THE HuGuENots. A review of Prof. Wm. Gammell’s Lec- 
ture on “ The Huguenots and the Edict of Nantes.”” By William Stang, 
priest of the diocese of Providence. Providence Press Co. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew and the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes have in recent years been thoroughly investigated as to the motives 
which induced them, their actual occurrence, and their results; and the 
Huguenots are by no means the better off for the industrious researches 
of historians and the fairness which has in many cases characterized their 
decisions. But for these two events French Protestantism in history 
would be no different from German Protestantism—a party to the great 
revolution, civil, social, religious, and literary, that recast the elements of 
European life into the modern mould. But the massacre enabled Protes- 
tants to claim Huguenot martyrs, and the Revocation enabled them to claim 
Huguenot exiles for conscience’ sake. Buckle, however (to mention but 
one historian in this connection), demonstrated that the Revocation of the 
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Edict of Nantes was provoked, and that the provocation was such as the 

absolute government of France could not be expected to tolerate. Father 

Stang, in the forty-six pages of his pamphlet, has made a calm and clear 

statement of historical facts, many of them drawn from German writers of 

characteristic thoroughness of research. He has more than answered Prof. 

Gammell; he has given a summary, in excellent English, of the state of the 

whole Huguenot controversy as made known by the latest and fairest his- 

torians. 

AN ARABIC MANUAL. By J. G. Lansing, D.D., Gardner A. Sage Professor 
of Old Testament Languages and Exegesis in the Theological Seminary 
of the Reformed Church at New Brunswick, N. J. Chicago: American 
Publication Society of Hebrew. 

The following extract from the preface of this work explains its learned 
author’s purpose: “ The need of an elementary Arabic grammar which 
should be more complete than elementary grammars heretofore published, 
and yet not so exhaustive in treatment as such standard works as those of 
Wright and Palmer, has been variously felt and expressed. To meet to 
some extent this need this Manua/ has been prepared. This need has 
come to be experienced largely through the recent revival in Hebrew and 
Semitic studies generally. With such a revival there has been awakened, 
necessarily, a great interest in the Arabic as in the other cognates. .. . 
That the Arabic should come to occupy a most prominent position in such 
a revival is evident. The author subscribes to the conviction, for many q 
years repeatedly expressed by the most learned Arabic scholars, that, all ~ 
points considered, the Arabic occupies the first place of importance in the 
study of the Hebrew and Aramaic of the Bible.”’ 


From A. R. Mowbray & Co., Oxford, England, we acknowledge the 
receipt of some Christmas-cards which really have a Christmas meaning. 
Instead of the gaudy colored cards bearing pictures of birds and flowers 
that do not appear at Christmas times, and bits of frivolous verse not at all 
appropriate to the season, we have here cards of quiet and delicate tints, 
upon which are pictures and verses which speak of the true significance of 
Christmas— the birthday of the Saviour. Christmas-cards which do not = 
bear a true Christmas message have no reason for existence. 


OTHER BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 
Mary Stuart: A Narrative of the first eighteen years of her life, principally from original 
documents. By the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, S.J. Edinburgh : William Patterson. 
UNIVERSALISM IN AMERICA: A History. By Richard Eddy, D.D. Vol. II. Boston: Uni- 
versalist Publishing House. j 
Views OF ARBITRATION AS A MEANS OF SETTLING LABOR DISPUTES. Rochester: Union and | 
Advertiser Co.’s Print. 4 
REGENSBURGER MARIEN-KALENDER FUR DAS JAHR DES HEILES 1887. New York: F. Pustet © 
& Co. 
THE ANIMAL WoRLD: A Monthly Advocate of Humanity. Vol. XVII. London: S, W. Par- 
tridge & Co. 
BAND OF Mercy. Vol. VIII. London: S. W. Partridge & Co. 
NoTES IN REMEMBRANCE AND LAST RELICS OF AuGuUsTUS Law, S.J, London and New — 
York: Burns & Oates, 
A LEcTURE ON CATHOLIC IRELAND, By the Rev. I. P, Prendergast. Dublin: M. H. Gill& 7 
Son, ; ; F 
DER FAMILIENFREUND, KATHOLISCHER WEGWEISER FUR DAS JAHR 1887. St. Louis: a 
‘* Herold des Glaubens.” ; 
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